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PREFACE 



This Seminar was conducted under a contract between the Office of 
University Research of the Jaited states Department of Transpo'rta- 
tion and the University of North Florida. ihe conference was 
structured to bring together career counselors, curriculum planners, 
and students from secondary and community college levels to acquaint 
them with the significant role of transportation in our economy as 
well as the career opportunities in the field. A dual objective was 
to determine the essential knowledge, training, preparation, and 
skill requirements which can be obtained in part from 3econdary and 
community college curi»icu3.a. 

Transportation occupies a major role in our nation's economy. It is 
a dynamic and exciting industry— one with enomous growth and 
potential. Higl\ly qualified people are needed to meet the transpor- 
tation challenges of the future, the continuously increasing demand 
for txj^sportation services will produce a concomitant need for 
additional human resources. Compounding the problem is the rapid 
rate of tochnologioal change, which demands highly pi^epared and con- 
stantly ap-Jatcd persons to manage and operate complex transportation 
systems. Hie need clearly exists to atti'act people to transportation 
and provide educational programs which will prepare and auallfy them 
for responsible positions. 

A basic part of the Oeminar design was to infom and involve indivi- 
duals who assume transportation as a given, or i>'ho fail to see its 
impact on their lives or the lives of their students. Providing 
awareness and knowledge about transportation to these people through 
information flow and feedback was considered essential. In their 
roles as citizens, voters, and members of the work force, these 
individuals were better inforaed and made more aware of transporta- 
tion and itj chaliongeb throu^ j^his Sem^inar emphasizing a broad 
overview of transportation. ' 

Ihe University of Ilorth Florida is indebted to those who participated 
in the Geminar, and to both the United Sta,tes Department of Trans- 
portation and the Florida Department of Transportation for their 
strong support and enthusiasm. As a regional institution, the 
University of North Florida is committed to services for Northeast 
Florida. Ihe conduct of this Seminar is one example of that 
coamiUnent. 

Ihomas G. Carpenter 
President 

University of Nortn Florida 
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INVOLVEMENT IN TRANSPORTATION TROUGH CAREER AND CURRICULUM PLANNING 
UNIVERSITY OP NOROH FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
JUNE 18-22, 1973 

INTRODUCTION 



Transportation is the totality of the vehicles, ways, terminals, .support- . 
in5 facilities, and personnel required to achieve the movement of people 
and goods within and across the borders of the nation. It comprises the 
institutional arrangements, the industrial complex, and the public 
policies by means of which the physical facilities and the manpower are 
brou^t together into an operating system. , Hie complexity of this trans- 
port syjtem is staggering. To the national rail, air, highway, water, and 
pipeline networks must be added the resources provided for the urban 
movement of the pedestrian, automobile, private truck, and public transit 
traffic. The present demand upon the transport system can be expected to 
increase tremendously if current predictions of growth and movement in 
population and output are realized. Demands for transport services will 
require increased efforts to train qualified personnel to meet the 
challenges. % 

Realization jf the goals of the future must be founded on clear understand- 
ing of the problems of the present. Perhaps the most important under^ 
standing reached by tho^e attending the conference was that the ability to 
analyze, measure, and project manpower resources into the future is 
essential to constructive solution of a wide range of questions and 
decisions related to transportation. 

The Seminar brought together career counselors, curriculum planners, 
students, indu3try representatives from both the private and public sectors, 
and faculty of the University of North Florida. A workshop format was 
utilized in developing an understanding of transportation career oppor- 
tuiUties and manpower requirements. By-products of this conference were 
an insight into the current and future regional manpower requirements for 
the private and public sectors, as well as a more complete knowledge of 
how the educational counseling process operates. 

This Seminar waa one of five multi-disciplinary and multi-audience trans- 
portation seminars conducted by the Department of Transportation and 
rx)glstics of the University of North Florida. As a part of the contract 
between the United States Department of Transportation, Office of 
Unlverjity Research, and the University, the program served as a catalyst 
in marshalling present and future manpower resources for the resolution 
of transportation. problems and stimulated applied research. 

The Seminar was inspired by the fact that many Individuals employed in 
transportation tended to "drift" into tiieir career positions, rather than 
specifically preparing for their occupations. Recognizing that secondary 
and community college career counselors exercise profoun* influence upon 
the career choices of students, and that these same counselors have only 
a slight awareness of the diversity and nature of transportation careers. 
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the Semlnir pl'jiniiers felt that this opportunity for exposure to industry 
and govemnental personnel would provide an excellent chance to Identify 
potential opportunities for students and counselors. The benefits to both 
industry personnel and conference registrants were evident, as an 
excellent backdrop of the academic envlronraent provided objective dis- 
cussion. A most significant result was the realization of transportation 
potential by the participants. 
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WHAT IS TRANSPQRTATION/DtSTRIBUTIO y 

Dr, Warren Rose, Chaiman, Department of Transportation and Lo^^istica, 
University of North Florida. 



Transportation is havliig your own car. Transportation is driving a 
truck. Transportation is getting a taxi, or flying to Miami. Ihese 
are the common responses to the question of what is transportation. 
Ihey are correct answers, but the view is a limiting one. Like 
C9nsolidated government, the subject area is a broader one. 

Hie formal definition of transportation is a brief one. Transportation ifc;; 
is that element of economic activity which accomplishes the movement 
of persons and goods from one place" to another. Any movement of people 
and things can be considered transportation. The function of transpor- 
tation is to bring together productive resources and to provide access 
to the markets for '^ese products. Overcoming time and distance barriers 
is a task of transportation. 

Come e/.a'nples can assist us In understanding the broad aspects of trans- 
portation. Transportation is moving hundreds of thousands of people from 
the suburbs to the city and back again. Transportation is moving water- 
melons from Central Florida to the midwest. Transportation is receiving 
Toyotas from Japan through Jacksonville to North Carolina. Transportation 
is building freeways, controlling air traffic, dredging harbors, regulating 
railroads, constructing pipelines, maintaining our nation's defenses, 
moving household effects, promoting culture, overcoming geographical 
boundaries, locating Offshore Power systems, and influencing prices. In 
short, transportation exercises a profound effect on economic, social, 
cultural, historical, and political events. 

The broad nature of transportation also can be understood by looking at 
the total economy of a nation or region. We can examine the manufacturing , 
mining , farming , and distributing activities of Florida and see the depend- 
ence on transportation, both for inbound and outbound products by shippers 
and receivers, 'a'c can observe the various transport modes rail, motor, 
water, pipeline, and air — that perform transport service. We can also 
see the auxiliary services of warehouses, REA Express, United Parcel 
Cervice, package bus service, and parcel post, Tiils view acquaints us 
with carrier management . Finally, we note the significant influence of 
government in planning facilities, regulating the carriers, promoting 
transportation, and protecting the nation. Thus, we can approach trans- 
portation In terms of the users of transport services, the providers of 
this service, and the regulators and planners uf transportation. Already, 
we have gained an appreciation of the pervasiveness of transportation. 

We also aan gain a feel of transportation by introducing some of the issues 
facing the nation. For example, should Jacksonville develop a rapid transit 
system? How can we minimize the number of trucks on the highways? Should 
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we continue the Cro»s Floridt Barge Canal or the supersonic transport? 
How can we overcome the bottleneck of the Atlanta airport? How can we 
prepare people to fill the many positions required to meet transporta- 
tion's future needs? 

By now yomv perspective has been expanded, Throughout this seminar you 
will see the broadness of transportation. You will observe transporta- 
tion carriers at work. You will hear state and local government rep- 
resentatives discuss their transportation roles. You will learn about 
the activities of industrial traffic people. You will become acquainted 
with the thousands of Jobs in transportations You will meet transporta- 
tion people. 

One concluding comment on transportation is appropriate. The growth 
and succ^'ss of any nation is related directly to the quality of its 
transportation system, *nie history of the United States serves as an 
ez-jellent example. Productivity, utilization of resources, product 
distribution, geographical expansion, national defense. Income, and 
employment are all dependent on transportation. Truly, transportation 
is all of these things. 
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PRICES AKD TRANSPORTATION 

Dr. Ronald L, Sparling, Associate Professor, Department of Transportation 
and Logistics, University of North Florida, 



How docu transportation relate to the prices of things such as those which 
you and I buy In the grocery store and In the department and drug stores 
of the nation? For an answer to this question, let's assume that the 
cost of transportation 13 somehow made cheaper, (This may be a little 
difficult In these days when prices seem to continually rise.) 

Now, It really doesn^t matter whether we are putting ourselves at the 
point In time when the wheel was Invented so that man's capacity to move 
his goods was significantly Increased over that which his own two feet 
provided, or whether we think In terms of the opening of the Erie Canal, 
or In terms of the invention of the motor carrier or the development of 
super-capacity aircraft or ocean vessels. All these developments served 
to Increase the productivity of the resources devoted to providing trans- 
portation for people and their trappings, thus lowering, the costs of trans- 
portation. Transportation costs are Included In all prices of the things 
we buy. Thus, If the costs of transportation are reduced, then the prices 
of the things we buy should also be reduced. But this Is not all. Goods 
and pro.ducts should also become more freely available. Some prices will 
become less volatile, and more stable. Other prices w^ll tend to become 
equalized over c;,ographlc areas because central markets will have been 
encouraged as a result of the lower transportation costs. The price of 
wheat Is a world market price because of good transportation. 

While It Is easy to say that all prices have some transportation costs 
Included In them and that through lowering transportation costs, the 
price of the commodities In the market place will be reduced. It Is 
something else to readily see how the reduced transportation costs will 
affect commodity prices or prices In the market place. Were I to ask 
you to list the ways that reduced transportation costs would lower costs 
of products In the market place, you would very likely quickly list two, 
and after a few minutes reflection, two or three more that are less 
obvious. Let's look at the ways. 

First, the cost of ti;^nsportatlon of the goods from producers to consumers 
will be reduced. Secondly, reduced transportation costs will lower the 
costs of assembling raw materials needed In the manufacturing processes. 
Transportation costs, here, are costs of production, and anything which 
tends to reduce this cost will tend to reduce the price of the manufactured 
product. 

A third, but less obvious way by which lowered costs of transportation 
reduce prices. Is by encouraging the development of territorial dl/lslon 
of labor. This simply means that a system of production In which each 
geographical area specializes will be encouraged. Such Is the foundation 
upon, which the world's trade has been carried out through the centuries. 
The ancient Athenians traded their olive oil throughout the ancient world 
for other necessities of life. Today, the rich Salinas Valley In California 
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is devoted to the growing of lettuce and other produce, rather than beef 
cattle, which thrive on less fertile soil and in different climates. 

A fourth way in which lower transportation costs serve to reduce price? 
is thpoug^i encouraging large-scale production, A prime example may be 
fotmd in automobile manufacturing, Henry Ford's mass production tech- 
niques, which enabled the market to be flooded with cheap model T»s, could 
not have occurred without the support of long distance transportation, 
both for the accumulation of raw materials, and for the delivery of the 
finished product. 

The fifth way that reduced transportation costs will reduce prices of goods 
is through pennitting more distant suppliers to compete in markets. The 
effttct of increased competition will tend to reduce prices. An example 
might be the price of oranges in Hew York. Transport carriers have 
structured their prices so that California oranges may be delivered in 
New Yoric for the same transportation cost as Florida oranges. The effect 
of the competition and increased supply of oranges is reduced prices to 
the New York orange consumer. Put somewhat differently, the lower trans- 
portation costs will reduce the reliance of a given market upon single or 
nearby sources of supply, and thus reduce the effects of monopoly in the 
market. 

The prices of the gbods we buy are therefore influenced by transportation 
costs in five ways, the cost of assembling raw materials, of distributing 
finished product, of locating various types of productive activity according 
to territorial specialization, of large-scale production efficiencies, and 
of contributing to competition. These all serve to affect the level of 
prices. Additionally, transportation contributes to p^rice stability . 

An example may be found Trom the perishable agricultural markets. Perish- 
able commodities grow, iu what were once considered to be extremely remote 
areas can now be trai^^^^yorted fairly cheaply to major markets. This has the 
effect of breaking the reliance of major markets on a limited number of 
supply sources. Lettuce, for example, can be grown in peveral areas which 
have growing seasons that occur during different calendar poriods. Thus, 
with cheap transportation, lettuce can virtually be made available in 
produce maricets throughout the United States without significant variation 
in price. 

Let's conclude our discussion of transportatior. and prices by concentrating 
on examples. 

First, let's consider lettuce and look at the average share of the price 
of a head of lettuce in the local super market that is attributable to 
transportation. And, secondly, let's look at some other examples of 
commodities and the average share of their wholesale price which is 
accounted for by transportation costs. 

In a normal year a lettuce farmer tn California will invest ner^lj $500 
an acre in seed, soil preparation, planting,, insecticides, fertilizers, 
etc. By the time the lettuce Is ripe in the field and ready for picking, 
he will have $500 per acre Invested and expuct »n average yield per acre of 
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about 500 cases. Each case or carton will contain about 24 to 30 heads 
of lettuce. At the time of harvest in the field the average value per 
head is therefore about ^zf. The labor to pick and pack the lettuce costs 
about ^0^ per carton; the carton itself costs about 3(y, and trucking to 
the railhead adds aoout an additional 30j^ per carton. Prom the railhead, 
transportation by rail to the East Coast adds about $1.60 per carton. 
Pinal delivery to the super markets on the East Coast ad'ds another 50^ or 
6o< a carton, thius making a total transportation cost from the West to the 
East Coast of about $2.50 per carton, or lOj^ per head of lettuce. T^is 
is roughly 2^^ of the delivered price of 3^ that you and I will pay in 
the super market. The share is similar for other items of produce, such 
as carrots, onions, etc., that might also be grown in California and 
moved to the East Coast. 

There is a wide range of differences among commodities and share of the 
price of those commodities accounted for by costs of transportation. The 
differences are accounted for by a variety of factors, not the least of 
which are differences in the value of "the commodity. For example, one would 
not expect the share of the delivered price of a commodity such as an IBM 
computer to contain nearly, as high an element of transportation cost as the 
delivered price on a low value commodity such as gravel, sand, or bituminous 
coal. A study done about ten years ago will illustrate: The figures are 
for 1959 and relate railroad freight revenues to the average wholesale 
price of the commodities at destination. For gravel and sand the share of 
transportation costs to price at destination was over 57?^; for bituminous 
coal aljnost 42^; for cabbage 38^; common brick almost 2%; lettuce 27;^; 
oranges and grapefruit 23?^; flour (that is, wheat flour) about 7-l/2^; 
automobiles about ^% (this was before costs were reduced materially by the 
introduction of bi-level and tri-level racked cars and the newer forms of 
transporting automobiles to market). Transportation costs in cigarettes 
accounted for about 1%; for IBM type business and office machines- 
typewriters, etc.— rou^ly l/2^. 

There are at least two conclusions that we may draw from this data. One 
is that obviously the transportation costs associated with the transpor- 
tation of high value items is not a very significant determinant of the 
price that you and I or business would pay for these goods. Secondly, 
the price proportion accounted for by transportation in perishable items 
such as the produce that we buy in the stores is a significant portion- 
between 20 and 355^. Twenty to twenty-five percent of the cost of many 
building materials such as plywood, brick, etc., also is accounted for by 
transportation costs. Many low value items such as coal and other fuels 
for power supply may have much larger transportation costs incorporated 
in the delivered prices. 

Thus, we can conclude:, all prices have transport costs included, and 
transportation promotes price stability, competition, and thus lower 
prices. 
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gCOWOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSPORTATIOK 

Nr. DonAld K. Orahtmi Career Advisor, Department of Transportation 
and Logistics, University of North Florida. 



As a lead Into the Idea of economic development and transportation, I 
would like for you to think about a movie plot which Is as old as the 
movies themselves. It Involves a man who always had a thin mustache 
and wore a black hat. He usually wore a black, frock coat and a string 
tie. He seemed to spend most of his tiiae playing cards at a saloon. 

It always happened, however, that shortly after his arrival, strange 
things began occurring at the local ranches — things which caused the 
ranchers to want to sell out quickly . (and cheaply) and leave the country. 
Soon It became known that this stranger was buying up all of the ranches, 
particularly those west of town between Dry Oluch and Slippery Rock. Why 
does this man, the townspeople wonder, have an interest In that particular 
land, seemingly of little value? 

Well, sooner or later, usually In the last reel, someone discovers, and 
announces with great excitement, that the railroad Is comiJig through 
west of town Instead of over by Broken Creek. I^iat seems to explain 
everything. 

Why? Why does "the railroad coming through" make otherwise empty land 
worth "gunning down the heroine's rancher father" or '*bushwacklng the 
Eastern Surveyor"? Why, In 188O, did the land along an elghty-mlle strip 
of the Uhlon Pacific Increase In value by over $152 million — an Increase 
attributed solely to the existence of the railroad? 

The land of the Just described movie plot and of the Uhlon Pacific of 
1880 — the American West of the last century — was a developing land. 
Development economic development was something that everyone In 
those days wanted and were willing to work hard and spend heavily toward. 
It meant good things to the people of those days. To many Americans and 
to most other people of the world, development still means good things 
new and better Jobs, more money and more ^things to spend It on, Improved 
education, better health care, more and better food. 

This development, however, did not and does not come easily. It demands 
a, lot skilled workers; trained planners and managers; raw materials; 
Ideas; energy; physical protection and safety; and people to trade with, 
to buy from, and to sell to. 

But the world's resources the workers, materials, Ideas, markets, etc. 

are not evenly distributed; they .are not available to everyone In the 
same quantities or qualities. For example, Texas has oil, while Oregon 
has forests, Minnesota has Iron ore, Kansas wheat, Maine lobsters, and 
Florida oranges. Ilie Texans, however, cannot eat their oil, nor the 
Kluisans drive their wheat. And we Florldlans cannot build homes with 
our Orar^es. 
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We — rwrnklnd — have overcome this unequal distribution of resources 
through something called specialization. We have found that If each 
worker, each community, each nation concentrates Its talents, energy, 
and resources on doing what It can do best, the lot of everyone Is 
Improved. We Plorldlans can devote our full energies to j^roduclng 
golden, sun-ripened oranges, knowing full well that our needs for 
bread will be mot by the people of Kansas, who know full well that 
their needs fc oranges are being cared for. And the total amount of 
bread and oranges produced^ln^thls manner will be greater In quantity 
and quality than would be possible If each people had to devote their 
energies to producing both products. Extending this Idea of special- 
ization to Include 'all goods and. services which a people need Is 
economic development. ^ 

But what does transportation have to do with economic development? Well, 
transportation contributes to economic development In 'three ways. The 
first should be obvious fron the example of the bread and oranges. Itie 
bread Is In Kansas and the oranges In Florida. In order for the excess 
oranges In Florida to be t aded for the excess bread In Kansas, they 
must be sent to Kansas — md It to Florida. Thus, because of regional 
specialization, there Is 1 ^r most products a distance barrier between 
their production point and their consumption point. This barrier must 
be overcome If speclallzat ,on Is going to work. Transportation over- 
comes the distance barrier 

Ihlnk of the hundreds of tho sands of automobiles In Detroit. Most of 
those cars are useless In Detroit. Ihey do not become worthwhile until 
they are In Los Angeles, or 'juston, or Jacksonville. Transportation 
makes them worth^^lle. Or consider our Florida sunshine. Of what value 
Is It beyond a nice tan for us Florldlans? Can we package It and sell 
It nationally? Of course not! But we can "package" consumers and bring 
them to the sunshine. Transporatlon also does this. 

Thus, a most basic contribution of transportation to economic develop- 
ment. Is the movement of resources to their most productive point and the 
movement of products to their most useful point. 

A second contribution of transportation to economic development Is through 
the provision of political unity on a geographic basis. A transportation 
system facilitates the movement and exchange of Ideas and feelings as 
well as of goods and services. A people sharing Ideas and feelings are 
more likely to unify politically. Ihls has the following economic benefits: 

1. More economic resources become available as the area of political 
unity l^creaaps. This Is because the larger geographic area Is 
more likely to hold more physical resources and because the 
political unity Itself would probably mean fewer artificial trade 
barriers. 

2. Ihe extent of political unity would cover the people with greater 
personal safety. This would free their concerns from defense to 
production. 
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3. Ihe larger political area also would mean more markets for 
trading, again with fewer trade barriers. 

Ihe third contribution of transportation to economic development is In 
transportation Itself being subject to specialization. As transportation 
companies develop, the production companies are freed from much of their 
distribution concerns and allowed to place more energy into their produc- 
tive specialization. Hie results are greater economic development. 

Historically, transportation has preceded economic development into an 
area. Transportation can exist without* economic development, at least 
for a tljne, because governments and Individuals are willing to speculate 
that an area with available transportation will develop. Economic 
development as we know it, however, cannot exist Indeed, it cannot 
come Into being without adequate transportation. Thus, while trans- 
portation alone may not be sufficient for economic development to occur, 
it is absolutely necessary for successful development. 

While we should not approve of the methods of the movie badnan, we can 
surely appreciate his motives. 
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URBANIZATION AND TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Donald Q. Ingram, Executive Director, Downtown Development 
Authority 



■nie process of urbanization is the concentration of population in 
cities--probably the most remarkable social phenomenon of this century. 
While it is a no&t remarkable phenomenon, urbanization has brought the 
most critical problem--the urban crisis. Our challenge i3 there--to 
find a solution to the negative aspects of urbanization. 

Mobility— both social and spatial— is fundamental for a successful 
urbanization process. That is, good transportation is basic; it 
provides spatial mobility. But what about the social? What does 
each of us want out of life? There are two Important goals that most 
people are seeking. 

First , we want to have self-esteem in doing well that which we can and 
want to do. Unlike our parents, most of us want more than Just "steady 
work." 

Second , we want affluence. Most young people do not bear the scars of 
the depression that their parents ov grandparents bore. They iiave grown 
up in affluent families and want to continue to enjoy the comforts they 
have come to take for granted. Tliat is one of .their demands, and it 
puts a pressure on our society. Inflation and urban problems have 
made the pressure painful. Years ago the young family lived in the 
inner city In an old neighiborhood to get their start--in apartments. 
Now, where do they want to live? In luxury accomodations in the sub- 
urbs. To live there requires money, because houses, condominiums, and 
apartments are expensive. The pressure also includes the desire for 
'larger and costlier status symbols— the newer the house or apartment, 
the more powerful (maybe smaller) cjir, etc. --and creates a materialism 
that can b.e supported only by a rapid rise through; the employment 
hierarchy to where the higher incomes are. 

Pressure is also applied by the many yourig people who were not raised 
within the affluent family but because of education and material values 
held before them since childhood, want the "gQOd life." The "good lii;e," 
Job, status and income are offered in the metropolitan centers. 

If the young person does not achieve self-esteem in one Job, he will 
move to another, periiaps in another city. Loyalty to one^s employer may 
not be as great as grandad^s or dad's. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we ^rlng about urbanization! It Is the desires 
and aspirations of people Just like us, and including us, that have 
created the metropolitan centei»s, with all theii costly problems— water 
supply, waste disposal, goods transport, traffic congestion, air pollution, 
crime, racial tension, under-utilization cf land and naluml and human 
mources. 
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What are the characteristics of our urban centers today that give u« 
insight to solving problems of the future: Within this system vhtn 
tfhoie is too large for the individual to comprehend, he seeks to aln- 
inize disorder by living in a nelghbortiood in which his life is com- 
prehensible and social relations predictable. He moves out if he can 
no longer predict the consequences of a particular pattern of behavior. 
This is a factor, experts say, which leads to one of the most pervmsitt 
features of urbanization today and that is segregation— of land uses, 
activity centers, of income groups, family types, and ethnic and rtcitl 
minorities. 

It is the transportation systems which tie all of these elements together 
including everything from airports, railways, and wtterways, to express- 
ways, streets, and sidewalks. In general, the movement requirements for 
people and goods are the requirements of transportation. Atlanta and 
Jacksonville, for example, would not exist without the railroad which 
permitted the linkage of business, commerce, and people. 

Centralization of population, the movement of people from the farm to 
the city has been going on for years. We now find that this is being 
counterbalauoea by a reverse thrust of decentralization . Yqu have seen 
this in the growth of suburban shopping centers and office parks and 
housing developments. In some of our larger cities, this may extend a 
hundred miles from the center of the city. IsnH it ironic that today 
in most metropolitan areas the black and poor whites live in the heart 
of the city and must daily pass the white businessman going the opposite 
direction as each goes to hi6 work. Sometljnes I think "how stupid we are . 
to pay such fantastic costs for such a transport systeml" 

Downtown revitalizfttion is crucial to the health of the cities and the 
suburbs. Part of the success of downtown revitalization involves brlhglng 
middle and upper income people back to live as well as work in the heart 
of the city. Time limits further comment on this subject— one of great 
Importance to the future of urban centers. 

"*>• 

lihat U the future of urbanization? Present trends suggest, according to 
some, a super-metropolitan America. That is, a few giant megalopolises 
of 10-50 million people will ultimately contain most of the population. 
This probably means horrendous transportation problems and a change in 
our basic social behavior. 3ome European cities are successful metro- 
politan centers. London and Paris are, fnd they have efficient trans- 
portation systems. However, they do not suffer from the same pressures of 
affluence as the American metropolitan centers. 

Yet another possible way to accommodate man's need for urbanization is 
through regional growth centers. Experts feel that a concentrated de- 
centralization or a growth -centers program would do more and cost less 
than letting present trends continue. This may mean a policy for re- 
vitalization of rural towns and creation of new towns (some of which are 
established). If this system of "growth centers" is to be succesiful^ 
major governmental direction will be required. 

Whatever the solution, it will not be a Job for government only; it will 
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r«qulr« t major Joint effort between private free enterprise and 
govtmitnt. liaday's young people will be very much involved in 
orttting solutions. 

The youig person is developing new values and attitudes which offer 
hopt for solving problems of urbanization because he is concerned 
about: (1) Quality of life— including purposes as individuals in a 
•oclety, (2) regard for Uie individual, (3) his self-esteem in relation 
to his /Wllow man and to institutions, {k) exhibited impatl^ence with 
econoalt hardships and social injustice, (5) acceptance of the idea of 
leisure as a legitimate activity, (6) the role of authority for 
accompli ahlng society ^s purposes, and t7) the need for furtherance of 
diversity of choice--from the products he buys to che place he lives. 

Ihe challange is there for us, whether we follow the public or private 
route for employment. As students or counselors, ^0}X are needed in 
dereloplng solutions to the problems of the cities. 
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T!!£ POLITICAL COMTRIBUTIONS OP TRANS PQRTATTOM 



iMr. Edwai*d A. Maellt-r, rjtecutive Director, Jacksonville Transportation 
Authority. 



It's a pleasure to be here with you today, and I hope to tell you some- 
t^4ing atjout the political contributions to transportation. Perhaps we 
should really arMerstand the reverse, however; what transportation contri- 
butes to politic J— especially around election time. Ihat seems to be a 
rather sensitive subject in the state of Floi:lda, and hopefully that 
jeasitiy/lty ^ill bu miaL'ni^ed as more and more people begin to understand 
the need for ratiw»tuii decision-making in transportation and voting. We 
shall try to discuss some of the historical developments and problems 
that are faced by decision-makers in transportation. It is first 
necessary for you to understand that transportation is only a part of 
man's casic desire to comiunicate in the involvement of others. There 
has alway:; teen, and always will be, a need for mobility and the desire 
for betteiTnent of tnan, Tr*ansportatioa accomplishes this need for 
mod lily and iiCogrui^hical jpeoia ligation that has resulted in the Improved 
life style of all of us. . 



Transportatlor* really part of a collective action on the part of many 
sets wl*;hia U.w -w»ciuty t<j achieve the balance of involvement so necessary 
for ij*itter life ;ityles. Ti'ansporlatlon requires a great deal of Involve- 
ment and— as j^a have alreaiy found ou. --youjuus t particij .te as a part 
of JL i^voau or individual Jecisions that are r.ade will not necessarily be 
to your best interest. Transportation involves three basic elements: 

r'irst, *v^e have LHv. guidcway, the man, and finally the vehicle which moves 
alon«j tho {juiJi, travel^a^ to accomplish the purpose of moving the man 
from one point to th». ot^» r point. It is tiiose decisions that are 
experienced at all 1 Ir of ijovernment—natlonal, .state, and local— 
that affect not only .nan and the guideway, but. also the nature of thp 
vehicle and Its abillLj to move along that guldeway and transport that 
Tian to whore h^. wishes to go. oince our government is one of partl- 
cipatioti at all Itivels, it is necessary that you understand that for a 
logical and i^ational decision to be reached, we must interact with the. 
best interest of society. Ihere is extreme ^difficulty, however, in 
defining and getting everyone to agree as to^ exactly what is the best 
interest of society and who should, at what level of government, direct 
that best interest. 

I nave notlceJ on your topics to be covered in this seminar that you have 
discussions about rransportation and Government Involvement, Career 
Opportunities and .'uiTiculum Hanning— possibly dealln|! with the economic 
and finaucial j one train ts and challenges, environmental constraints, all 
coming together in regional transportation planning activities. As we 
have noted at the beginning of this talk, transportation is basically 
people getting moved and political considerations or the Interests of 
people getting mo/cd, when we are discussing transportation and polltlOi. 

Frankly, we aeed to Ulk a little bit more about the personality constrainttf 
political and otherwise. For those of you who have already worked In 
government, you know exactly what I'm Ulking about— that Is, the evtr- 
.-v-^nent problem of dealing with people and undersUndlng what tl.elr QMdft- 
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are. For thuse of you ia acaUemics, and particularly some of the students, 
you may not have experienced that very critical, overriding, political 
personality problem. We are beginning to develop in Jacksonville some 
pretty good local approaches to transportation problem-solving. We are 
even beginning to plan and organize on more than a day-toi-dty basis, 
giving due consideratiofi to ma^y fonns of transportation, "not only express- 
ways, '^at does it do, however, to have a well-organized approach, and 
<i local transportation authority of some type or the other, when political 
personality constraints exist; WJ-iut happens when the visibility, credi- 
bility, and integrity of th« personalities irwolved— particularly political- 
are possibly not above reproach, and possibly not as pure in their 
purposes, directives, personal goals and objectives as all of the other 
people who are involved? 

Political and personality constraints are the most difficult overriding 
problem ir. the accomplishment of local, regional, and state transporta- 
tion goals and objectives. Keep in mind that some of these personality 
constraints are not strictly those of politicians or elected officials. 
We have a number of those within the ranks of the local, regional, and 
state staff --people who are so wrappej ap in their own egos or so wrapped 
up in their next promotion or their ne;'.t elevation that they become 
Obstacles to the accomplishment of any i-eal work toward transportation 
goals and objectives. 

Ihere are those in this room who have spent more time in the past few 
years on political and personality conflicts, than on any element of 
transportation— technical, professional, or otherwise. It is a very 
serious dilemma. We must emphasize the political contributions and 
restraints, since they seriously inhibit any problem solution that arises 
on the transportation scene. We work more hours in resolving political 
and personality problems than we do technical and professional problems. 

Students particularly need to learn about political and personality 
problems. Engineering, transportation, public administration, and til 
other students need to l<arn how to overcome them. As they define the 
^.ind of world they want io live in, and as they take over activities, 
they should see not only the advantages, bat the absolute requirements 
for a professional, technical, and managerial apprc^ach to the achievement 
of goals, as opposed to a political and personality oriented world. 

The answer is more professional and technical expertise, involvement, 
motivation, and productivity. I advocate professional, not political 
expertise. I recommend technical, not personality expertise. Every day 
I can see the progress in various local agencies as we begin to move 
toward professional and technical expertise. However, there is a parti- 
cular carryover from previous days which still haunts us and does not 
allow for the professional and technical people to arrive at a solution 
that would be the best transportation sys*-em for the city of Jacksonville. 
I have seen what a continuous, concentrated, professional, and technical 
effort can accomplish, despite the political and personality problems. I 
have a strong feeling that the professional and technical side of this 
problem is going to win out. Ihe only real problem is the element of time. 
The professional and technical people can overcome the political and 
peraonility people, but it is going to take considerable numbers of years 
to accomplish the woric; i. e., it will take 20 years instead of 10 to 
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tccomplish 10 years of work. 

If V can somehow accelerate the elimination of the political aspects of 
problem-solving while accelerating the viability aai effectiveness of 
professional and technical solutions, we can bugln to address ourselves 
to the dynamic rate of change that is occurring in Jacksonville and in 
Florida, lhat change is going to happen, and you know it. 

Many of you are involved in programs that are at tlie beginning of the 
change in the technical and professional world, and in society generally. 
How fast we can eliminate one and accelerate the ot44cr in some effective 
relationship is a necessary goal that we all must work for. 

The Transportation Authority is trying to set some philosophical goals 
and objectives. We are developing deep, abiding personal philosophies 
and trying to relate future needs so that we will be able to manage growth 
and provide the transportation services so necessary for the improvement 
of quality of life in Jacksonville. Our plan is to be positive, objective, 
dependable, and successful. We have a professional and technical staff 
that is capable of understanding the transportation relationships that 
exist in the Jacksonville community, hopefully making presentations and 
reports, as well as recommendations, that will improve Uie quality of 
transportation for all of us. 

We have had to spend more time on federal legislation and funding than 
ever before. Congress may make a law in maybe 30 words, or perhaps two 
pages, but it takes a 30-page memorandum to explain Just what those JO^. . 
words mean. Many times it takes not only the 30- page memorandUTi, a court 
case, and other professional interventioii, but the response of state and 
regional level authorities to get an interpretation of Just what is meant. 
However, this is the kind of price you pay to get the federal funding so 
necessary to improve the quality of transportation in Jacksonville. You 
must spend a great deal of your time going through the procedures and 
mechanisms so that the funds will be forthcoming. 

A problem that has risen with understa*iding of transportation and political 
intervenvion is the laws relating to the funding of projects, y.ost of you 
do not understand that there is little taxation on those who use the 
inland waterways. This is because the work is principally done by the 
federal government, not by state governments. It is, in fact, a subsida- 
tion where the facility or the waterway, which is one element of your 
transportation. Is provided and "free." There is recent research to start 
charging inland waterway users as taxation; this has been very bitterly 
resented and opposed by the inland waterway people, as you might guess. 
There are some benefits, however, to taxation, the general notion that 
our country has developed of "let those who use it pay for it." In defense 
of their position, there is the view that the salvation of a river does 
help to control floods and provide recreational benefits to the general 
population. We are faced with a political problem of understanding Just 
whose needs and whose costs and revenues will be affected. Again, if we 
have political input, the waters become very, muddy. It is a requirement 
that • professional and technical aspect be examined so that the facts 
relating to taxation and usage can be properly ascertained and presented 
to the voters. 
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If we examine the railroadsT we Cind that at one time they were subsidized, 
and any time yja opened up a railroad, the state governments granted— 
along with the federal government— large blocks of land in order to 
develop the territory for the functions of rail. Over many years, these 
rail holdings are 3till beneficial to the railroad carriers; however, 
there is some indication thit the blocks of land and the resulting oil 
and other minei*al findings off the land have more than been sufficient 
reward for the development of rail networks. Most of the initial 
investers have been oat of the rail system one way or the other, and 
the rail indu3ti7 is characterized by an unbelievable amount of red tape; 
it also has some anion problems. In attempting to raise new capital -to 
meet the transporUitioii i^roblems that arise for the need of people to move, 
from one point in the Uhited States to the other quickly, on surface, by 
rail, is almost a thing of the past. In fact, passenger movement by nil, 
until the intervention of Amtrak, was going to be extinct by 1975, 

Terhaps some of the best intervention of transport industries Into the 
political arena can be seen by trucking and aviation. In the trucking 
industry you i^ave very strong organizations at the state and national 
levels that speak very loudly for the trucking interest. You have an 
extremely Jtrong labor union in trucking that makes its voice heard in 
th^ hallj jf Joti^rsss a.id in the various 3tate Capitals, A third segment 
in the ti"uc«.in<i inJuctry is the contractors and construction people who 
benefit Cvor, tiie builiing of highways, as well as the manufacturers oC 
equipment an.l fac»l oil producers, who also wield a great deal of political 
power in getting their particular point of view across. To under- 
estir.ate the political influence of the trucking industry would be one 
jf the gravest errors that any politician or individual citizen in this 
20'aritrj coald undertake. Aviation presents a subsidized industry that 
was fro"; its tegin^iing developed as an infant industry. Airlines have 
^etn _*lijst completely subsidized as far as their teminal facilities, the 
proviwl^n of the air space, or that gaideway of which I originally spoke, 
and tf.uir operating deficits. Aviation is still very glamorous and a thrill 
for e/eryone. Every town wanted, and still does want, an airport, and was 
willlri: to do about anything they had to, to get one, Ihis included the 
dona .ion of land, provision of the runways and teiminal facilities, as 
well as jubsidation of tiie operating expenses of the individual airlines 
serving that to^n. Obviously the import of the political decision upon 
the transportation f.lacement of those services, and the subsidation of 
those services by the airlines to s-nall towns upon those of us who are 
in lirger cities in air :orriaor3 13 of slt;nlficant importance to under- 
stand the probl»?n3 of air transportation and quality of life, 

Ihei»e io, and na3 teen, a need for a strong government professional and 
technical policy, di^oxxjed of political input, to understand the need of 
transportation air services to the respective communities. In fact, we 
find that the jmall towns are not }>aying their fair share of the cost of 
air service, and the burden is being placed on the rest of us. In fact, 
that buxnlen Is 3ub3tantial when you consider the provision of federal 
funds to support highly questionable air feeder services into towns that 
do not generate sufficient volume to warrant an economic free enterprise 
carx*ier making a fair profit. Then you begin to understand the donation 
of federal funds to nonproductive sectors of the state. 
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In urtin mass transit, we now have a system that employ very large 
goverment grtnts, and I will tell you that the paper work is a monster. 
It took us three months to get a one-day bus specification approved. 
We know of agencies who wonH even answur their mail in tlic federal govern- 
ment; we believe that this is a direct influence of soft policies on the 
part of the federal government regarding unions. You canU do ar^ytJiing 
in" running a transit system, for eAanplu, in Jacksonville that will hurt 
unlona, litertlly. When purchasing a bus company, you mast respect 
people over all ur^lon agreements that are in effect at that tine. Ihe 
federal government does provide sums of money in capital grants, but does 
not provide operating subsidies; that is up to the local agencies to 
provide. IVie future will hold a direct question of subsidies here in 
Jacksonville, and you will hear a lot more agruments as we start to get 
our systepi--including all Uie new buses we need, and other types of 
transit vehicles--up to standards. The improvement of oar hardware— 
not only buses but potential transit rail vehicles— is a fundamental 
problem that the Transportation Authority is facing, and you must face 
that problem with the federal government in mind. 

TTils is a very unique system of government we have in this country — unique 
In that we have three levels-- the federal, state, and local. What one 
cannot do, the other does, and by adroitly working througli these layers 
of government, hiring all the people as you move througii the circles, 
there are a tremendous number of Jobs for many people. In fact, many 
people look at these Jobs as political "plums." 

Fortunately, there is Just no other place as dynamic as Jacksonville. We 
have been through a consolidation; wc have a new charter; and we have been 
throujji a governmental reorganization, ^e have acquired a tius company 
and revitalized the Transportation AuUiority. Included in that revital- 
Izatlon is new people, new programs, new leadership, and new direction. 
We continue to make progress. We are working with new tools, techniques, 
and approaches for decision-making. We* re putting them all together 
Into a system that will provide better transportation and life style for 
the* citizens of Ouval County. We have conducted studies concerning many 
aspects of transportation, such as senior citizens programs, the Spirit of 

bust 5, and "nooners" and other techniques of Improving Jacksonville 'c 
transportation systems. We have stressed the conservation of energy and 
have provided an increased flow pattern of cars moving over the bridge, 
and have attempted to assist through Regency and other shopping center 
specials to conserve energy by providing direct, special buses to the 
.downtown areas. 

We are making tremendous progress in providing new and improved urban transit 
systems and planning for even greater improvements. There will be a feasible 
people mover system in downtown Jacksonville. Some mini -buses are in 
operation, and more w-.Il be added in the next few years while the system is 
being designed and built. It is anticipated to extend for two miles at a 
cost of $27 million. This people mover system in downtown Jacksonville 
will be interrelated, to the maxlraipi degree possible, with the regional 
transportation- system. It can be done J 

But we don't have any transportation constituency and, therefore, we don't 
have any transportation coomitznent. Wc have a lot of divergence, a lot of 
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dispute. Ihere is no commitment to transportation because there Is no 
constituency Uiat can be so Identified, and without conunitment and 
constituency you don't have funding. You don't have reason. You don't 
have implemontation or results. Hie final basic goal and objectives In 
tikd Jacksonville rransportatlon Authority's planning program Is a basic 
cocmitment to transportation. 

It* sa^nmary, wc feel we have a good program ongoing, providing adequate and 
improving transport service co the citizenry of Jacksonville. We have 
attempted to meet the objectives of the grants from the Federal Department 
of Transportation and UUD, by providing new and Improved bus service. We 
have interfaced vdth the Florida Department of Transportation for the 
providing of people movers, mini -buses, and a number of programs. Including 
fare reduction to the elderly, so that we can improve the quality of 
transportation and life In Jacksonville. We have attempted to get 
participation of different grou^^s at different levels. Including those 
of 3'tudents, educators, so that we can develop a dialogue that will let 
as uTiderstand your needs and obtain your support In pirovlding a better 
transportatioA system for you. 
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INTKRMODAL ACTIVITIES 

Mr. E.W. Thomas, Director of Intennodal Services, 
Seaboard Coast Line Railroad. 



In spivtj of the importance of coordinated transportation, progress has 
been^slow. We are .but at the threshold of the economies to be realized 
through unit load systems which exploit the Inherent advantages of each 
mode and which could advance efficient distribution In thie market. Ship- 
pers, receivers, and carriers alike stand to gain. Ihe nation's economy 
and Its defense can be better served thi\)ugh more coordinated systems. 

The compelling forces towards coo.^diiuition Include technical develop- 
ments In containers, conveyors, vehicle and warehouse designs, marketing 
developments (especially In ihe area uf physical distribution management), 
and rapid increase in handling co.;ts since World War II, The hope is 
that the fomidable obstacles which exist will erode. 

Ihere are many complications involveJ in promoting use of coordinated 
systems of transportation, wno stands to gain the most fro:« progress In 
this area? 

It Is understandable that the motor field does not feel quite as concerned 
about this development as some of the other modes of transport because 
motor carriers are in a postlon to give a comiplete transportation service, 
while otiiers generally are not. Ihls Is a matter of economic reality. 
No matter how far we go In coordinated transport Inv'Olving other modei^ of 
transport, we are destined to have a major motor carrier Industry that ^ 
Is Independent to some degree, especially within continental areas. 

The economic length of operation of an Independent motor carrier has 
many variables but they always will constitute a very large segment of 
carrier operation. Those of us who are Investigating the potentials of 
a coordinated system believe that most shippers will have tv/o chuiucs,l.e. , 
coordinated transportation and the motor carrier. No matter how rapidly 
progress com^< in this cooi-uinated service, motor carrier service will 
not be .likely to decline. Statistics show that motor carrier service has 
Increased, despite piggyback. Motor carriers have been growing at a 
steady.pace and well ahead of GNP since 1950. Of Class I, II, and III 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulated common carriers, over 95^ are 
Independent motor carricra. 

Piggyback Is creating some new traffic that otherwise would not move at 

all. However, much of the piggyback traffic has been taken from rail 

box cars. This traffic Is being carried under different revenue and freight 

rate scales. There may be a gain or loss In the end, probably a gain to the 

rails. 

There will be an economic Impact on GNP If transportation through greater 
efficiency reaches.*, more favorable balance In the economy. There will 
be trade-offs In each fom of transportation. We would' be more encouraged 
to transport things and we would expect that the historic relations 
betwaen transportation and GNP would be continued or Improved In favor of 
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transportation. 

There is a substantial contribution to the shopper »s interest In the 
fonn in which goods are moved. Ihe shipper is really the purchaser of 
transportation. He wants better service, which containerizttion will 
provide— a syste'^ improved in terms of speed, safety, and H^p^ndablUty 
of delivery. He is the one who will gain most by increased efficiency. 
More efficient means of transportation may bring traffic back to conmon 
carriers which they have lost to contract and private carriers. 

There is another aspect in the over-all importance of a coordinated ■Tt'" 
tem — not just to individuals and individual groups, but to the nation 
as a whole. Manufacturers are pricing themselves out of maiicets abroad 
and at home. Foreign manufactured goods are capable of being sold COE- 
petitivcly wxui home goods. This results hx an unfavorable balanoe of 
payments. If we can get tittnsportation costs down, we can help our ovm 
shippers to get and hold their markets. Those who have studied shipping 
are often told that American expor^*rs get in trouble abroad because our 
packaging is inferior to that of foreigners* Containerlzation would help 
U.S. shippers to overcome such complaints. 

The total cost of distribution is too great. Coordinated transportation 
offers another point in the shipper's interest. An excellent early example 
of control over the whole distribution system is the flow system of distri- 
bution which Cears Roebuck set up for their South American stores. 

There is a stronger trend to greater use of trucks than to piggyback or 
anything else. The trucking industry includes. In the broader sense, 
private carriers. This is an important force because the private carrier 
sees the immediacy of impact of the systems approach. He can take action 
himself, and is therefore a nat-ural leader in*thls. 

Common carriers may be able to compete with the private carrier by offering 
a mure competitive expedited service. Shipper cooperatives that in effect 
become private carriers is a kind of development which is not having much 
impact as yet. A private carrier thrives chiefly because he is unregulated. 
Thi^ l.as an Impact not only on common carrier trucks but also on railroads. 

For over thirty years some carriers have experimented with containers 
generally in respect to intracarrier operation. Many experimental inter- 
modal operations in barge-truck operation have not been successful. How- 
ever, Jea-rrain and Cea-Land Cervlce have proved successful in deep-sea 
trailership operation. Following extensive operations research involving 
use of computers and model building, the Matson Steamship Line has develop- 
ed an extensive seagoing offshore container ship service. The railroad 
rOFC service remains the most extensive operation of intermodal coordination. 
However, its potential is far from being realized. 

We need a greater recognition of the inherent advantages of the separate 
seonents of transportation. Basic in the case for coordination in trans- 
portation is the assumption that there are inherent advantages of each 
mode of transportation which will never be realized without coordinated 
sys terns • Oys terns research should there/ore be directed at determining 
where these advantages are. 
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Many different agencies have found that ativelji.in{5 coordinattiJi systems 
is a necessity. Ihe econoniic values and military values may sej^arate 
at some points— roll-on/roll-off versus containershlp— but that does not 
mean that what is done will not make a contrioution to this area. Barge 
roll-on/roll-off may become widely used in river transportation. It is 
an obvious development because of the 3pe'»«^ of loading and unloading it 
permits. No tie-on is necessary. There will be some places where roll- 
on/roll-off will be of use, even if lift-on/lift-off prei/ails for most 
nonaal ccnmercial seagoing and rail service. 

Operations research should be particularly fruitful, ll-^e systems are so 
complex that they cannot be adequately researched without use of a computer. 
Operations research in the broadest sense reauires tliat you look at the 
whole system. You cannot Just look at the problem and try to adapt the 
problem to your researcn cec^uUq^c. In making a machine analysis you may 
forget to look at what is happening to the market. One of the problems 
we have is the tendency of a reseax^.*! contractor to adapt t^ie researxjh 
program to some of his particular pixicedures of model building. If your 
problem does not fit into his procedure, you are in trouble. You are 
letting the engineer tell you what you want to do. Computer research is 
only a tool, and must be adapted to the Job. 

There is a shortage of people who can talk to a computer and Ulk intelli- 
gently to management. How should we go about training people for the 
establishment and operation of coordinated systems? 

Enigineerlr^s, economics, market analysis -ind mana><ement e/.pertise must be 
Joined in advancing the potentials of coordination. Market and distribution 
analysts working with the engineers can explore the need for and potential 
of a coordinated service or 3ystem. Ihe engineer can fomulate the problems 
and set plans for the physical execution by making generous use of systems 
analysis -aided by computer operations. Ihen, and only then, can those in 
charge of the analysis .aake valid recommendations to top management. 

Is present documentation a handicap to coordination? Container operations 
can make a contribution to simplification in documentation, ihis advantage 
is not getting the consideration it should have as regards intermodal activ- 
.ities. It is Just as important to have a system of documentation tliat v^ill 
cover your goods for A to^Z as to have a container system that will carry 
them* 

At the end of the IJth century and beginning of this century, it. was common 
for rails to use a through bill of lading for shipment Uirough ocean ports. 
The rails had to have men at the ports to see thr*t the transfer was effected. 
The rails then had financial interest in shipping lines. In l^l'l the Panama 
Canal Act prevented this type of coordination. Congress thought tiie rail- 
water carrier relationship was resulting in rail monopoly. Competition 
worked against use of the through bill of lading. Ihough it is still 
conunon on the West Coast, the express company alone uses a through bill 
of lading on all coasts. Ihis is an Important attraction to the shipper 
of express shipments. 

There are many technical obstacles to coordination. Ihe interface concept 
outlines broadly the difficult Job to be done incoordination because it 
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has to do with the variations in the flow according to size of units 
and methods of operation. For example, to fill one ship you have hun- 
dreds of trucks and freigJit cars irl/ing in freight over a period of 
say 10 days, which is to be loaded within one or two days. This presents 
an interface problerv 2f getting goudi* from the transit shed platfom 
into the ship's hold, which in teitns of ship capacity is a spoonlMl-by- 
spoonful operation. We have transport interface problems between carrier 
and shop and between warehouse and the hold of a ship. 

A technical fact of importance is the variation of container equipment. 
The use of international containers is handicapped by types of equip- 
ment and lack of standardization. It is a technical reality that we have 
existing facilities. There are market barriers to adaptation of container 
service. There are general cargoes not suitable for containerization. 
We cannot escape the need of adaptation to new types of facilities. 

Ther^ are no technical problems that cannot be solved. But government 
regulation pr^isents an institutional problem which for the moment seems 
insolvable. One obstacle in shipping is the rate structure. We need a 
single rate on a container, 'rfhat difference does it make what is in a 
container » This is an institutional problem as well as an economic problem. 

If rates were based only on ptr-ton-mile cost, aince the commodities 
would ha^e different values, some could not move. Different, rates are 
established so that they will move. This is not matching cost against 
cost but cost against value. If you have a rate below cost to carry a 
commodity in your vehicle, then, you should not be carrying it. If they 
knew their exact costs, carriers would tend to charge according to cost 
plus a reasonable profit. A carrier's success would depend on how able 
it is zo devise new techniques. If a carrier Is not able to make a 
reasonable profit at a reasonable rate it should let someone else do it. 
One of the things that bothers economists has been the assumpttion that a 
ton-mile of service is fundamentally the same regardless of mode. A ton- 
mile of service itself is not the same thing. in terras of either demand or 
supply. The demand side of a ton-mile of service is only a part of the 
demand and supply of the market for the commodity. 

In rate theory, from the carrier's point oi view, he- must consider what 
his operation is. He had to deal in his rate policy with the ftict that 
each carrier has its own market, its own demand and supply curve. Trans- 
portation economists have come to recognize this fully. There used to 
be economists who held that if we had perfect competition we would have 
rates based only on cost. But the many motor carriers operating between 
I'hiladelphia and New York experience terrific competition and yet have 
differentials in rates on commodities carried. There is no lack of com- 
petition, but the reality is market demand and its operational effect on 
commodities, on traffic and its buyer. There is a difference in time and 
place utility. What should be considered in container rates is a com- 
promise. The rate on a less-carload container would be a compromis* be- 
tween two realities— shipping costs and value. 

We ought also to recognize that there are not only regulatory problems in 
rates but size and weight regulations in states which have limited tha ilta 
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of containers. This Is always going to have an effect. The same thing 
applies Internationally. There are variations In government require- 
ments and standards, In carriers and equipment. 

How much improvement can we expect? It Is a fact that regulation was 
established primarily to protect shippers and receivers. The emphasis 
now is to protect Individual carriers and mc^es. It Is In the public 
Interest that the Commission should be protecting efficient types of 
carrier service but not an uneconomic carrier In any type of service. The 
preamble of the Transportation Act Implies that It Is desirable to protect 
the Inherent advantages of each mode, I.e., the economic carrier In every 
type of service. Protection of a type of service or carrier by protecting 
company efficiency Is a contradiction to Inherent advantage principle. 

There are other Institutional barriers also. Lack of education and 
training Is one— general apathy of top management to train Its people In 
transportation coordination. This subject has too often been dealt with 
by private groups with private axes to grind*. These workshops are sig- 
nificant and unique because In a university program we can examine the 
problems and prospects without bias. We need to establish a basis for 
policy. Unless we look ahead future policy will not be any more effec- 
tive than past policy has been. 

We must recognize that the desirability of broad application of contaln- 
erlntlon and coordinated transportation up to now has favored concentra- 
tion of cargo traffic In major ports. The shop cannot stop for 1^00 or 500 
tons as be fore -It may make Juflt one port of call. Shiall ports will Just 
have to remain outports, unless trucks, hydrofoils and deck barges are 
used to deliver general cargo to and from them. In the recent period of 
port development, every port Is trying to get a place In the sun. 

piggyback . and limd transpurt consolidation has brought a more mature 
approach to labor problem-. If labor Is induced to take a realistic and 
liatUte approach, agre^..ient3 will have to be worked out with labor to 
avoid displacement of f>re3ent woricers. There is a posibility that It can 
be done economically by a rapid education, by offering the opportunity to 
train man for better types of Jobs. 

What degree of standardization is required for coordinated transportation? 
Economics and other changes could. In time, detennlne the standards. 
Success of coordinated transportation does not hinge on getting standardi- 
zation first. Lines of research and experimentation should be emphasized. 

More emphasis Is needed on the system concept— the design of a system as 
opposed to the design of equipment. A lot of work is going into hardware 
but little into organization of the system itself. That is where the 
payoff is in the long run. Until recently there have not been research 
systems to be studied. That is no longer true, but little is being done. 
However, it should be done in both places. There is no general solution 
to the problem. Each carrier has, to devise its own best system. It is 
difficult to bring about when the national climate is not receptive. One 
handicap is that there is no available research clearing house for trans- 
portation as a whole. There should be a continuing transportation research 
forum to discuss coordination problems. A University, by acting as a catalyst 
with fovemnent support, might get industries together to do something. 
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Lines of experimentation must be laid out. Emphasis should be plactsv. 
on developing and testing-out systems. Regulatory obstacles to such 
experimentation is reflected in a recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce rormicjijr. In regard to a proposed experimentation in coordinated 
rail and barge operation involving the John I. Hay Co. 

Shouli we encourage experimentation by all mod6s? Should government 
engage in such experimentation? Tlie anned services have done so. The 
government is payirg for model building but not for actual experimentation, 
although it is giving support to the development of some of the problems. 

One government agency nay support a shipping line to provide competition 
while another am of gcvernment permits a railroad to cut rates to destroy 
the competition. There is a need for better coordination in government 
departments. Tl'.ere is need for a better climate to .advance coordinated 
transportation. 
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THE WOlflPERFUL WORLD OF TRANSPORTATION . . . WHAT IT CA?I AND Wig DO 
Mr. 0. H. Hill, District Sales Manager, National Air Lines 



It is one of today's ironies that the more "computerized" the nation's 
airlines become, the more manpower they require. 

This is because the airlines are a fast-moving industry indeed, one 
of the fastest — and if they didn't take advantage of advances in tech- 
nology, 'their personnel needs would be overwhelming. 

For the past decade, airline "hires" have averaged about :3»000 a year. 
In 1968, for example, employment In the U. G. scheduled airline Industry 
caae to above 300,000, representing a gain of nearly ten per cent over 
the 276,000 airline employees the previous year and an increase of more 
than 100 per cent in c decade.. 

The airlines offer interesting and rewarding career opporturiities in 
many fields. The education, skills and experience requirements vary 
widely, since Jobs range from one as non-fcechnical as a baggage handler 
or a file clerk to an occupation as conplex as flying a big Jet, tearing 
down and reassembling a turbine engine, operating a sophisticated computer 
system, or detemlning budgetary controls for a $500 million company. 

Becausa airlines are a progressive and rapidly -expa..-l..g luoire^is, they 
have a continuing need for men and women who have specialized in economics, 
accounting, statistics, research, finance — In short, most phases of 
buslnels education/ 

A Job as lucrative as it is highly skilled is tliat of a pilot. The hours 
ar« attractive — 70 to 85 flying hours per month and the pay is good; 
average annual pilot salary is about $25,000. Airlines hire only pilots 
with (at least) a conanercial license (and) who have logged many hours 
of flyln# on multi-engine aircraft. 

Prcn 8,000 to 10,000 new stewardess trainees are needed each year Just to 
replace those who leave the profession usually because of age or 
■•rriage. All airlines require their stewardesses to have at least a 
hliBji school diploma and usually two years of college or equivalent ex- 
perience. Monetary benefits can run to $UOO-$750 a month. Most airlines 
do their own stewardess recruiting and training. 

Airliners receive routine mechanical checks or attention every day they 
fly, and all must undergo periodic maintenance and overhaul. For these 
duties, the airllnfts employ a large corps of mechanics. Certain special- 
iMd maintenance Jobs require mechanics with an airframe and powerplant 
license iisued by the Federal Aviation Administration (PAA). Pay for an 
•xperltnced airline mechanic comes to about $5 '00 an hour. 

In addition to the pilots who fly tne planes, the cabin crews who take 
oar« of the passengers' needs, the mechanics, inspectors and ground 
••rrloeMn who keep the flight equipment in top operating condition, 
^ .4 tha mnagtment specialists In the general offices, airlines require 
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tens of thousands of other workers. 

At the airport, for example, they need ticket agents, station agents, 
justoiner service people, flight dispatchers, weather experts, teletype 
and radio operators, ramp agents and many others. Most require at 
least a high school diploma and some typing ability. 

Agents are nearly always In demand at downtown ticket offices and airline 
reservatiouj oer.ters, and these positions offer opportunity for advance- 
ment to sales and customer/passenger service positions. 

The airlines offer hundreds of thousands of seats for sale each day, 
and every uriSold seat is flown at a loss. Hence marketing has become 
a major airliric function. Marketing departments Involve specialists 
in aJl/ertijL^g and the graphic arts, personnel who handle Joint progrtmi 
with other airlirtes, salesmen who call on major travel accounts and 
travel agents, persons who plan and promote tours for sale to the 
U-u/ellLt5 public, and numerous other categories of personnel. A person 
rfith the righit background and motivation can do well in airline sales 
or marketing. Closely allied to marketing is public relations. Education 
and per^or.ality arts important here, and Juux'nalistic or writing experience 
are Important attributes. 

Those to whom an airline career appeals should start early to prepare 
for it. The tine and effort spent in acquiring the necessary'" education 
or skills will be time well spent. While the educational requirements 
for airline careers vary with the Job, airline personnel officers state 
without exceptiun that a student interested in an airline career should 
understand how L^nportant to his later success is a good high school 
education. A student will inci*ease his value to an airline in any Job 
he may ocek by taking history, geography, economics and political science 
courses — ail subjects that will help hiri understand how transportation 
jyjtems have Je/eloped to date and how they might develop in the Aiture. 

Jori^ct and f^rcu-Tu-. expression in writing and in speaking is important 
in the airline business, because so many Jobs bring one into contact with 
the public. Especially is this true in public relations and in sales 
and service Jobs. Those seeking a career in these areas would do well 
to take courses in English, composition and public speaking. 

It should be remembered too, that the airplane is a product of science, 
science spends tireless efforts in the development of aircraft and re- 
lated e^uipme.it. To understand the tccl: of the airline industry, ap- 
propriate courses in the physical sciences are advisable. Mathematics 
is the language of science. For one aspiring to be an aeronautical 
engineer, courses in high school mathematics are mandatory. 

Airllue salaries and benefits are among the most attractive In industry. 
For example, the average annual salary was $9,700 In 1968, up more than 
Cyfi over salaries a decade ago. Airlines offer liberal Insurtnce progrtm* 
and other fringe benefits, one of the most. attractive of which Is free 
and reduced-rate transportation privileges for employees, and In lona 
cases, members of their Imnedlate families. 
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Airline employment is especially attractive because of the training 
opportunities and the Job security it offers. The U. S. airline 
industry is one of the najor training organizations in the world. 
The airlines are spending tens of millions of dollars annually on 
pre-employment training, transition training, refresher courses 
and upgrading programs — all aimed at enabling the wliJiing and 
capable employee to better himself and do a better Job for his 
company. 
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UNITED PARCEL SERVICE 

Mr. S. Urry Raulerson, Jacksonville PM 5ort Manager, United Parcel 
S«nrlcd 



United Parcel Service's product for the market is fast, efficient service, 
tt a fair and reasonable rate, competitive with its chief competitors. 

United Parcel Service places itself In the COTunon carrier area of business. 
U.P.S. has several features which characterize their operation. 

1) A wel^t limit of fifty (50) pounds on each package; 

2) The package be less than 108 inches In length and girth; 

3) U.P.S. canH ship more than one hundred (100) pounds to each 
consignee per day; and 

k) T^ty service only forty-one (Ul) complete states and parts 
(Intrastate service) in seven (7) others. 
U.P.S. now has a forty-eight (i|8) state petition before the I. CO. which 
la itill pending. The last expansion that U.P.S. has had was the addition 
of a three (3) state area (1) Mew Mexico, (2) Wyoming, and (3) Colorado. 

I mentioned the I.C.C. and the role it plays in the granting of new 
states to the company. This area would be dealing with the "environ- 
mental set" of the firm and the interfaces that occur. Besides the 
government intervention there is also state regulation that must be met. 
Another area would be labor unions. United Parcel , Service has approximately 
'*3JB00 teamster jobs out of an approximate total employment of 55,000. 
Tht only real large competitive firm that the c^ipany has to worry about 
Is the Parcel Post Section of the Post Office; they are the chief com- 
petitors. The other area in this section would be the customers them- 
selves. Since the customers are the single most important thing to the 
coi|)any, then a lot of effort, time, money, etc., is put into making 
the service to them the very best. The Jackscnville lUJB has four full 
flae customer service repi*esentatives that deal with customer conplair.ti:; 
and tfy to smooth out the differences. 

A typical U.P.S. shipper would give the package driver an a/ei^ge of two 
packages per day, which would weigh approxJjiately twelve [12] pounds. 
TMs results in approximately one and a half million delivery stops per 
day on a national level and ^1, 000 per day a local level. Thie company 
hajt approximately 270,000 common carrier snippers and 3.000 retail store 
shippers In t}ie nation. Out of thest 273,000 snippers approximately COO 
or..iiiore thousand of these shippers ship five or less packages per day. 
Since the individual shipper who may only use their service once or twice 
a year makes up a large total of their overall customers thea you can oce 
the Importance of customer service representatives. 

Eitlmates for year ending 1973 have a total national volume of over 730 
million packages with 18,500,000 of it to be delivered and jorted in the 
State. These packages move over the road, the rails, and by air to their 
destination. On a typical day on the PM Sort, which is one of three 
ihifts In the HUB operation, you will see 85,00.0 packages being inbounded. 
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These packages will arrive by road movement and rail movement. On an 
average day they wil : i^ave seventeen ^0 foot drop frames, six 40 foot 
flat beds, tWo» ^^5 fout flat beds, and thirty-five T.O.P.C.'s that bring 
the vol^cae tw them. Jacksonville is a rarity in that it receives approx- 
imately of Its volume by rail where as the national average is only 
i% by rail. The company has a very large ground feeder operation which 
uses large ^,?,Z. employees only. There ai»e approximately 4,300 feeder 
drivers who pall these road movements. The average per T.O.P.C. cost 
for the conipar.y is somewljere around $275. Jacksonville they have 
an average co-t of $130 for T.O.P.C. in the 3tate and $200 for T.O.P.C. 's 
outside of the State. 

Of this i^,JOJ packages that Jacksonville receives for further delivery 
approxlrnateiy ^^,7^0 stay in Jacksonville for the center operation to 
deliver . The :»est is sent to the various sections of the State. To 
deli/er these V,7J^ packages the center has forty-four {kk) package car 
S^1^^2V^ who dri/o a combination of P-600 and P-800 delivery vehicles to 
deil/cr the t;a>.Aa^;e^. These came drivers also pick up on a daily basis 
t.SoO ickagcs for iellvei7. Over-the-counter operations at the IHJB 
result ra-»'^ge3 for Jelivei7 a day. The remaining 8o,300 packages, 

to be oe:*t to various parts of the ^tate, are processed through I8 unload 
po3ltlor*s, cxter.ios ar*d 3 nashville unloaders, to 100 outbound load 
posilloiw. wf these iJO load positions, 33 are fed directly off of cannon 
loaders, the remair*ing 67 ai'^i manual pull positions. The total system 
has u:4l:>ai area* a prlnary sort area, twr secondary sort areas, which 
ea^h ha/e five :*u:*-out belts, and three primary run-out belts. All of 
these positions az*e filled by part-time students. 

lone of the largest proLloir.s facing the company are In the area of the 
season char.ge.. 1.. /»ljme. Although the average daily volume at present 
is 3S,000,at l^hristriaslk.v. It may I'oacli 130,000 plus. Thei^ are certain 
tines larih^ the year ^'h^.* the /olume will rise for a short period of 
*;ine. This results 1. aUltlonal feeder runs and additional package car 
rur*s to jeli/er the :,a,i'.a«;e3 on tine. To give you an idea of the season- 
ality ^f ti*e j:.eratijr»s ta^e the over-the-counter operation for Jackson- 
/ilxe f.r ir.ctar»ce. ar. a/erage they take in 150 packages for delivery, 
jr. or*e lay iy.ri.'.g the Jhristmas rush period they took in 1,100 packages. 

Another ti^ j^rstler. that faces ther. is the tlnies that must be met on the 
feeder rur^s. Clnce nost all of the feeder runs out of Jacksonville are 
sr. a ti^.Kt ror, schedule It is Important that the feeders leave here on 
tL-^.e. I^elays, as a resalt of late groundings at the rail yard, have been 
a big problen in the past. 
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FiniCTIOMS OF WAHEilOUSIHG 
Mr. Thomas A. Diike, Vice F resident, Laney and Duke Teminal Warehouse Cw. 



Ther« is an old misnomer about wurehouoint: lu general Uiat i.i a Jasty, 
old, dim- lighted facility with pian<>j, trunks, and furniture oollectinir 
dust and 'waiting for someone to reclaim tnem. 

Today *s warehouses occupy node it i, clean, even «it tractive tuiiJituju, with 
security-minded management. Ute Ua^e j:»ain categw»ric:; of A'archouaing arc 
(1) private warehousing, (*:) mini-wareh,tUiiag, arta (3) iullio warehousing. 
A warchouaemay be Uiouglit of as a bank or an infoi^nation center. 

Punctions of Public Warehousing: 

The public warehouse is in position to provide jL*^vi.:ej for an uouount or 
shipper which would otiierwise require tremenvt.»u?- capital outlay in com- 
parison. The warehouse service offers an account the flexibility to move 
and relocate to meet changing market condition^. Jsing warehoui»iiig ser- 
vice provides the account with local delivery service and consolidation 
of shipments. There is also the advantage of utilising Uie warehouse 
computer system, which would be much more expensive to Uie .urivuto user. 
Getting his goods to his customers more quickly, being closer to th»i 
market, is another advantage of u^ing warehousing faoilitie*:. Hie account 
gets his money more quickly also, sirtoe there i& more t uncover on mer- 
chandise. 

Ihe large warehouse operation is bdtter equipped than the private smaller - 
account to handle the incidents of strike and otiier labor licgotlations, 
contributing to a more smooth opemtion. 

It is a fact that all warehouses , public and private, have to rely on 
conmon motor carriers and railroads for moving the merchandise. In Uie 
past very few warehouses have had their own trucking operations, and even 
then they were limited as to how far Uiey could go. 

Freight forwarding and consolidations play an L'nporUmt role in the ware- 
houseman's program. Rising costs from carriers, plus their «aating the 
full truckload for long haul shipments brought about some ohangt.s that 
grew into consolidation. There was an interest in public warehousing and 
in transporting goods faster and more economically. All ^f this resulted 
in the establishment of traffic departments wittiln warehoasirit opei^ti one. 

In California, for example, warehousing is really not profitable in itself, 
and Just breaks even.. Hieir trucking opei-ations are the only profitable 
part of their business. 

In Jacksonville the trend is that warehouses can make reasonable profits 
by providing extensive transportation services to t^ieir customers. There 
has been a definite trend toward outside warehousing in the past several 
years, and providing transportation and trucking operations beyond the 
local zones is an important area, from both the service and economic 
points of view, that many warehouses have already done and others are 
•••kln^. But there must be that level of sophistication and knowledge 
tf trtnsporUtion in order to do the Job properly. 
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GOVSR^iMENT AS A PROMOTER ATH) REGULATOR 

Mr. iieniar. ^'aasj, Jr., rijtrljt Supervisor, Interstate Comercc C«nmlsslon, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 



n-.c i^urpoje wf -v . Ji»*vaj.iiou today is to explain - and answer your questions 
about the Interstate Coinnerce Coinmission and Its functions. 

i)uiox*e we get too far alj^g It might be well - and wise on ny part - to tell 
y^u X little something ^f the history and present day functions of the ICC. 

In the year l32}, the President of the United States, Andrew Jackson, 
received the f. allowing letter from Martin /an Buren, who was then Govern- 
or of the State of Hew York; 

"Dear Mr. President: 

"Tlic canal jyjtein jC this country is being threatened by the spread of a 
new form wf tranjf-wrtation knowri as railroads. The Federal Government must 
p:*eserve the canals for the following reasons: 

(I; If the cai.al boats are 3upplanted by railroads, serious unemployment 
Mill rei>all. Jap tains, cooks, drivers, hostlers, repairmen, and lock- 
tenders will be left without means of livelihood, not to mention the 
numyrous famers now employed In growing hay for horses. (2) Boat 
fciiliders wjali suffer and towline, whip, and harness-makers would be 
left destitute . [3) Canal boats are absolutely essential to the defense 
^f the United ::tates. In the event of expected trouble ylth England, the 
Erie Janal would te the only mean3 by which we would ever move supplies 
fjO vital to waging the modem war. 

"For tht alsj/e menti^r.ti treasons, the Government should create an Inter- 
state Jonnerue Jomni^.Jijn to protect the American people from the evils of 
the rniilroads and to preserve the canals for posterity. 

"Au yju nay Know, Mr. PresiJent, railroad carriages are pulled at enormous 
jpeedi: of fifteen milu- per hjar by engines, which, In addition to endanger- 
ing tr*e life and IL'nb jf passer^gers, roar and snort their way through the 
jour^trysiie, settin^j; tiva to the crops, scaring the livestock, and fright-, 
ening wor.en ani ;hlld:»en. The Almighty certainly neyer intended that 
people should tr^avel at such breakneck speed." 

J^ngreos fir.ally got the message and In 188? established the Interstate 
Jonnerae .'^nn lesion throug^i passage of the Interstate Commerce Act. T^e 
original statute was brief, of less than ten pages. It was confined 
to the regulation ^f Interstate commerce by railroad, or partly by 
railivad ai;d partly Ly water. The main objective was to remove discrim- 
ination, preference, and prejudice In localities, services, rates, fares, 
and charges. Today, after over 200 amendments, the iBB? statute and 
related laws administered by the Interstate Commerce Commission fill more 
than kZ^ printed pages. All of these pages relate to regulation of rail 
cai-rlers, motor carriers, water carriers, and freight forwarder!. The 
Interstate Coamerce Commission does not, In any sense, "control" the 
carriers. Its role Is to regulate. As an example of "regulation" vs. 
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"control" motor carriers are not told how many vehicles tu operate nor 
are they required to operate on any fixed schedule. Carrier may run as 
many vehicles as it chooses on as many runs per day as its business 
vmrrants. 

Carrier management can hire and fire, enter into contracts with the 
unions, and build new tenninal facilities. 

The ICC does not Interfere with those areas which should properly be 
left to managerial discretion under our free enterprise system. 

'nie ICC does not regulate all transportation. Jurisdiction over trans- 
portation within a single state and not part of an interstate or foreign 
movement is reserved to the State govemmeht. While the ICC and the State 
Commissions have very clearly defined areas of responsibilities, our offices 
work in close hannony and often with coordinated efforts to achieve a 
given goal. 

The Federal Power Commission regulates pipeline movement of artificial 
or natural gas; the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal Aviation 
Agency h4ve Jurisdiction over air transportation, while American ships 
In foreign service are under the Federal Maritime Commission and the 
Maritime Administration. 

The ICC does not have economic re^^-ulatory authority over interstate trucks 
carrying certain agricultural products, water carriers transporting certain 
bulk commodities, and motor or water carriers which are engaged ii) private 
operations (not selling transportation to the public). 

The ice's activities are directed by 11 Commissioners, each appointed by 
the President of the United States and confirmed by the Senate. The 
President now names the Chairmen. The Commissioners' seven-year terms 
are staggered so that no more than two expire in any one year, thus 
assuring continuity. Only six Commissioners may be of the same political 
party. 

The operating policy of the ICC is prescribed by Congress in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and is defined in the "National Transportation Policy" 
enacted by the Congress in 1940. I believe this National Transportation 
Policy is worthy of quotation at this time. " ' 

II 

It is hereby declared to be the national transportation policy of the 
Congress to provide for fair and Impartial regulation of all modes of 
transportation subject to the provisions of this Act, so administered as 
to recognize and preserve the, inherent advantage of each, to promote 
safe, adequate, economical and efficient service and foster sound economic 
conditions in transportation and among the several carriers, to encourage 
the establishment and maintenance of reasonable charges for transportation 
services, without unjust discriminations, undue preferences or advantages, 
or unfair destructive competitive practices, to cooperate with the 
several States and the duly authorized officials thereof, and to encour- 
age fair wages and equitable wonvlng conditions - all to the end of 
developing, coordinating, and preserving a national transportation 
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system by water, highway, and rail, as well as other means, adequate 
to meet the needs of the commerce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense. All of the provisions of this 
Act shall be administered and enforced with a view to carrying out the 
above declaration of policy." 

The ICC«s role in all of this as promoter, umpire, and policeman, is not 
an easy one. There are thousands of carriers and the primary goal of each 
is to maximize profits. 

Competition amor.g carriers for the most lucrative traffic is keen and lii 
respect of such traffic the activities of the Commission are usually 
Confined to formal casQworic. However, in the case of so-called undesirable 
traffic, the informal, as well as formal, activities of the Ccnmissior) 
are very intense. 

The Commission, Jospite a modest budget, seeks to maintain service rep- 
resentatives in ev-:ry Otate of the Union. Our field investigators, 
totaling jliisutly more than 100, have a staggering workload and it is 
their Job to provide assistance to shippers, consignees, carriers or 
any member of the publij who needs help in the area of interstate surface 
transportation. 

If these few employees were not available, what other public official 
would seek to relieve the plif^t of the small shipper? Moreover, if 
general merchandise carriers were not required to hold a license obligat- 
ing them to serve all shippers, would the tendency of carriers to avoid 
"less attractive" traffic come to an end? By what means would the 
carriers be required to take the good with the "bad"? Would service to 
small towTiS and remote communities be continued? Would damage- prone or 
li^t and bulky traffic be transported hundreds of miles? Could a shipper 
or consignee still call the ICC for help and, if so, what kind of help 
would be available? 

This should give you a pretty good picture of vrhat the IC^ is and what 
it does. 
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QQVERNMENT AS PROHOTER AND REGULATOR AS IT APPLIES TO AMTRAK 

Mr. B. C. Miller, Manager Station Services, Amtrak, Jacksonville, 
Florida 



In order to see the relationship between Government Regulation and the 
National Railroad Passenger Corporation, It Is necessary to review events 
leading up to the legislation that created It. 

Tha enonnous expansion and development of the railroads of the United 
States in the half century following the Civil War, brought into exis- 
tence, by Its very nature, a vast monopoly. The Iron Horse was so much 
acre efficient than any means of transportation yet developed that the 
location of railroads determined where towns mi^t be built, and the 
service given them determined which ones would prosper. Interior America 
moved ^wmy from the rivers and developed the open country. Virtually 
every one who travelled had some experience with trains. 

It becane apparent by 188? that the power of the railroad over public 
welfare was too great to be left to the unrestrained Judgment of rail- 
roed management, and the Interstate Commerce Act was passed by Congress, 
to require uniformity of rates and service - and this was a good thing. 
This regulation of railroads, included control of the operation of 
passenger trains - the aspect (of the matter) we are considering. The 
Act required that railroads must secure consent from regulatory bodies 
to curtail or eliminate any passenger train, if a private citizen pre- 
tested that his interests would be adversely affected. This restriction" 
ms no Kreat problem during the years up; to and Including the First 
World War, because growing America used its best available means of 
transportation, the passenger train. 

In the 20 years after World War I, the development of the automobile 
assembly line, and the construction of a network of national hi^ways 
brought an end to nlany things, including the need for the local (short 
haul) passenger train. In the same two decades commercial aviation 
came of age, and while the percentage of intercity travel by air was 
very small, it was. growing significantly. 

In the meantime, back at the regulatory authorities, there was a pro- 
nounced reluctance to pennit the discontinuance of passenger trains that 
ceased to be profitable to their owners. At the State level particularly, 
politics was always a factor, as the Railroad Commission member(s) 
who was up for re-election was often more sensitive to the wishes of 
his constituents than he was to the financial pli^t of the railroads. 
It vms very easy to take the position that the railroads were making 
enough money ojj frei^t to afford their passenger trail losses. Thus, 
the philosophy of "Public Interest" was confirmed. Passenger service 
that was declared to be in the public interest was subsidized by freight 
revenues without regard for the ultimate result, hi^er frel^t rates 
that were passed on to the "public," with the basic objective of re- 
electing a Coiaai 88 loner. Obviously, the ability to arrange freight 
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rate structures to compensate for passenger losses was extremely 
complicated, and frequently unsuccessful, as railroad bankruptcies 
indicate. 

After World War II, when Detroit got back into pi»ivate automobile 
production, while Lockheed, Boeing, and others adapted military 
aviation technology to commercial use, the cry of the railroads for 
relief from passenger train losses was heard throughout the land. 
Railroads spent many millions of their wartime earnings for the best 
engineered equipment that could be produced - diesel powered stream- 
liners, with reclining seat leg rest coaches, sleeping cars with 
private facilities in each room, slumber joaches, dome observation 
cars, and the like became the standard for name trains throughout 
the Country. Hiese were money makers for a while. Equipment from 
these trains is the Amtrak Fleet of today, all of it built between 
19't7 and '51, except for the Metroliners, and few Turbos. Ever 
inoreaaing ;Juper highways, c^owdea with the products of Detroit, and 
super Jot-port J, reduced revenues of passenger trains to the point 
that railroads were not capable of replacing equipment for the few 
areas that appeared to have a profit potential. 

In October 1770, with ^eiy little publicity. Congress passed an Act 
creating the National Railroad Passenger Corporation, as a quasi-public 
organization, charged with the responsibility of establishing a national 
pa^seriger traiTi requirement level, determining what train service could 
be expected to become profitable. The service designated by this study 
would become the responsibility of the Corporation, soon called Amtrak, 
and the railroads that participated in the program as contract carriers, 
could discontinue all other passenger trains. 

Amtrak purchased from the railroads about 1,500 units of the best equip- 
ment' available and began to. take over passenger stations, ticket offices, 
reservation functions, and on-traln services. The 13 contracting rail- 
roads provide the tracks, operational systems, and train crews, billing 
Amtrak for those costs that are directly attributable to the operation 
of Amtrak trains. Amtrak receives all revenues from passenger fares and 
services. The deficit, ^eiween the cost of the operation and the revenues, 
is made up by Congressional appropriation. In short, the cost of passenger 
trains declared to be in thD "Public Interest" is being guaranteed by* 
public money (rather than through freight rates). 

Government as the promoter and regulator Is very much in evidence in the 
pursuit of Amtrak 's objectives. Obviously, then Amtrak must go back to 
Congress every two years with an accounting of expenditures, and a Jus- 
tification for furiher approprialions needed; the personal interests of 
individuals will bt out. Newspapers have cited the insistence for a 
train between Washligton and Parkersburg, West Virginia, as being more 
political than profitable, and there have been some other Instances in 
which service was re^iuested by Congress with an extremely long range 
profit expectation. 

The Amtrak Chartering Act removes it from the Jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Coninission, for all matters other than (for) safety 
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rtqulremcnts, so rates, schedules, and Incidental services are controlled 
tntlrely by Amtrak, subject to review by Congress. This enables Amtrak 
mmnagement to adjust fares, establish family plan and group fares, and 
anything else that night be beneficial. Pomer regional differences are 
blended into one nationwide network, with ur.ifonu advertising, a single 
timetable, a computerized reservation system, and a standard working 
arrangement with travel agents. Plans are being made for the next 
generation of passenger cars. The present equipment Is, of course, 
receiving a thorough refurbishing and renewing, to serve the present 
need. Ejq)eriments are being conducted wltn some French built Turbo equip- 
ment, that has been made available this summer, and is being used between 
Milwaukee and St. Louis. 

Developments that have occurred since the creation of Amtrak confirm the 
wisdom of the Act. Fuel shortages, real or otherwise, pollution, con- 
gestion of hl^ways and airports, all point to the need lor the United 
States to secure maximum use of Its resources. Including the existing 
railroad network. Technology will never cease to Jevelop new nodes of 
transportation, but in the meant^ae, the best use of what we have must be 
our national poll^cy. There is a market for good passenger train service. 
The demand is increasing now, under somewhat less than perfect conditions. 

The net loss for Amtrak *s operation for the fiscal year just ending is 
quoted as $12^,000,000.00, down from the previous 12 month period. 
This is a substantial sum of money, even by Government standards, jjut 
when you consider that all foms of transportation, whether by express- 
way, airport or waterway, cost the tax payer more than he will ever , 
know, do not be surprised if the only mode for which a true price is 
availablt is the best bargain of all, for the tax payer. 
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GOVSmfMENT AS PROMOTER AHD REGULATOR AS IT APPLIES TO AVIATION 

Ml*. James A. BrowTi, Plight Operations Inspector/Accident Preventioni' 
Specialist, Federal Aviation Agency. 



A Bit of History 

Before 19^6 , the federal government had no special machinery to assist 
or promote aviation. Except for scattered state or local instances, there 
were no safety regulations or navigational aids. 

In IjZCf cur.greoi passed the air commerce act which placed the responsibility 
of fostering and regulating civil aeronautics in the Department of Commerce. 
This was Just in time, because in May 1^26 Lindbergh »s flight awakened this 
nation and the entire world to the potential of flight. 

In one year, student pilot munbers Jumped from 600 to 10,000. The number 
of certificated aircraft went up from 2,700 to 9,800 in three years. 

The growth of aviation has be»n iynamic ever since, causing growing pains 
within commerce and in 193+ the Bureau of Air Commerce was fomed to take 
over this infant giant. B/ the time four more years had passed, field 
activitieG had become extensive enough to require regional offices and 
the growth of commercial a\/iation had made new legislation necessary. 

Realizing the r.eei for combining the dispersed aeronautical responsibilities 
into one indepenvlent agency, congress passed the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 which created the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Responsibilities were grouped into three major components: 

1) A five-member board fvi regulating commercial activities and safety. 

2) An administrator _::tablish civil airways and to install and main- 
tain navigational aids and to control traffic using these airways 
and aids. 

3) A three-man air safety board to investigate accidents and recommend 
preventive measures. 

In IJ^fO, the authority was converted in the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration (CAA). 

The CAB as aii independent organization was given the accident Invest igatin»; 
functions and the 3afety/rule making function. In other words, the CAB 
wrote the rules and the CAA enforced them. 

World War II caused aviation to come of age with as many as 95,000 air- 
craft--rpo3tly milltary--to be manufactured in a single year and as 19^+5 
ended, there were 300,000 civilian pilots. 

In 15^^, a President's air coordinating committee, primarily concer-ned 
with the necessity of a strong and viable aircraft industry (in other words, 
the promotional aspects of the government's responsibilities) saw problems 
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ahead and warned that our air transportation system was. marginal even 
by pre-war standards. 

It took another nine years and a real crisis dramatized by two mld-alr 
collisions Involving military aircraft and civil air carriers in which 
61 lives were lost, to focus attention on the urgent needs for a common 
military and civil aviation control system and a complete reorganization 
of federal machinery for the control of aviation. 

Congress acted promptly, and In 1958 President Elsenhower signed the Federal 
Aviation Act Into law, which has endured these last fifteen years and Is 
legal basis for our authority to govern aviation. 

This act gave the Federal Aviation Agency (PAA) full authority <5ver the 
certification of aircraft and airmen, safety rule-making (fomerly a 
function of the CAB), the operation of navigational aids; the allocation 
of airspace and the management of civil and military air traffic. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board continued as a sister agency (completely- 
separate from the FAA), It continued to regulate airline rates, routes, 
and airline business In general and to investigate aircraft accidents and 
determine the probable cause of all accidents, , 

It Is - interesting to note the CAB continued to hold the accident probable 
cause responsibility to eliminate any possible conflict of Interest of 
Involvement that might have arisen If FAA were to determine the probable 
cause of an accident, that FAA»s own safety regulation was designed to 
prevent. 

The most recent change in the administration of aviation occurred In 1967 
when the Department of Transportation (DOT) was established. The FAA with 
Its 51,000 employees Is the largest of the seven. administrations which 
constitute the DOT, 

Under the DOT, a national transportation safety board, NTSB, was established, 
which absorbed the CAB accident Investigation responsibilities and deter- 
mined their probable cause and continued Its economic regulations of air- 
line routes and rates. 

To make FAA more responsive to the aeronautical needs of communities, the 
FAA has decentralized Its organizational structure from Washington to nine 
regional offices within the continental U, S, Four new regions were es- 
tablished to conform to government's standard regional concept which called 
for uniform boundaries and headquarter cities for most of the various federal 
agencies, 

Mr. Alexander Butterfleld, recently appointed as administrator of the FAA— 
and who Is incidentally a native of Pensacola, Florida— In his oath of 
office, restated the FAA responsibilities to promote and regulate aviation 
in the public interest as follows: 

A. Iht Legulatlon of air commerce in such a manner as to best promote 
Ita development and safety and fulfill the requirements of national 
daftnae* . ^ 
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B. The promotion, encouragement, and development of civil aeronautics. 

C. The control of the use of the navigable airspace and the regulation 
of both civil and military operations In such airspace and in the 
Interest of the safety and efficiency of both. 

D. ihe cor^Jolldation of research and development with respect to air 
navigation facilities, as well as the Installation and operation 
thereof. 

E. Hie development and operation of a common system of air traffic 
control and navigation for both military and civil aircraft. 
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FLORIDA PUBLIC SERVICE COt^^ISSIQN 

Mr. Jaraes E. Hill, Safety Supervisor, Florida Public Service 
Commission 



The Florida Railroad Commission was created by the Gtate Legislature in 
1887, Since that date, there have been several name changes, the first 
being the Florida Railroad and Public Utilities Commission, later, the 
Public Service Commission, 

When the Commission was originally created, the main direction of its 
Jurisdiction dealt with the i»ailroad companies, as this was the major 
mode of transportation in the state. 

The Legislature provided for three commissioners who would be elected 
In a statewide election, and they would serve four-year teims. Two 
are elected during the same year and the third is elected iii the next 
general election, thus ensuring at least one commissioner not being 
involved in an election while the others are so occupied. 

The three present commissioners are Chairman Bill Bevis, Cax*ni3iiioner 
Billy Mayo, and the newest member, Corrmissioner Paula llawkLiS who tooK. 
her seat this past January. 

The Commission's powers are quasi-legislative and quasi- Judicial. 7ni3 
occurs by the nature of the Commission's furictions, simply, the Jonimi^iiion 
makes rules, then enforces the rules that it has made. 

The Commission's primary function, as charged by the legislative mandate, 
is to insure adequate and safe standards of service, also fair and reason- 
able rates for such service to the public. 

The Commission regulates the following privately-owned or privately 
invested economic enterprises within the state. Motor Transportation 
companies, including bus and motor truch carriers, Transportation Brokers, 
Taxicabs.and Limousine services, Railroads, ir.oladirig express and pullman 
companies, including the railroad passenger and freight terminal facilities. 
Ferries, Toll Bridges and Canal Companies, private Wire Cervices; Natural 
Gas utilities. Electric Power utilities, privately-owner Water and oewer 
companies (in certain counties), Telephone ari Telegraph companies. 

The Commission regulates these companies by perfoming the following 
functions: 

Conducts public hearings and enforces resulting decisions. 
Makes rules and regulations applicable to economic activity. 
Polices highways to prevent unlawful motor transportation operations. 
Conducts safety checks of vehicles operating on highways. 
Inspects and investigates utility and carrier operations to insure 
cocipllance with Commission rules and regulations. 

The Comaission functions to protect or further the interest of Florida 
before Federal regulatory agencies in matters affecting the population 
or geography of the state. 
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ORBAH MOV£MaiT OF PEOPLE AND GOODS 

Mr. flalraj K. Mtihta, iieaJ of the Advanced Planning Division, Jacksonville 
Are*i Planning Boai*d, 



ir*jrease in population, personal Income, education, technology, and 
productivity have brought about Increased Interaction a nd mobility 
resulting in Increased travel. Concentration of more and more people 
and activities in a relatively small number of (urban) areas has created 
transportation problems In these areas. 

Approximately 70^ of the total population of the United States Is loca- 
ted 'Within the urban areas of oar country. Most of the transportation 
:'acllity needs are in these urban areas and as our urban population 
c,ro*wi, a transportation systen; assuring smooth movement of people and 

witnir* ar»d between urtan areas becomes Increasingly essential. In 
t\i^l, rwt only the future growth and expansion, but the very existence 
a:.u wurvival jf many uroan areas depends upon the availability of 
tii'fivlent, convenient and comfortable transportation system helps to 
attract liivt^tmerit, Increase employment, invigorate economy and thereby 
iiwurcw the Citpaa^ijn aad growth of the area. Poor and Inadequate trans- 
portation faciiitltJ, on the other hand, act as a deterrent to further 
growth ar.a, in fact, :.nay become a causal factor for the decline of the 
area. 

w^luvlles !xud analyses done for the Jacksonville area have revealed that 
^>ver the last ten years, vehicular traffic In the city has increiied 
at a much faster rate than any other single element. 

'rthereas the population of the City increased by only l6.2^, from 
'^5S,000 in i960 to 5^8,800 in 1970, the number of automobiles Jumped 
from Just over 139,000 to 2^18,000 during the same period; 1. e., m 
Increase of 78. J The number of Average Dally Trips (ADT) registered 
an Increase of 117.5^, from 551»7^5 In I96O to over 1,200,000 In 19(0, 
and the Central Business District (CBD) witnessed an' Increase from 
66,235 to almost 150,000 ADT; 1. e., 121% Increase.' 

The nam^er of automobiles Is projected to Increase to ^25,000 by 1990 
and the average dally trips In the city are forecasted to Increase, to 
over 2,2^3,000 by the same year. 

As traffic (congestion) Increases, the accessibility and provision of 
vehicular-parking becomes difficult. The people, businesses and commerce 
start moving out to new and more convenient locations in the suburbs, 
resulting In the disintegration of the CBD and creation of slums and 
blight at the core. Provision of costly toll roads and paid parking 
facilities to Improve the situation In the CBD, actually enhances the 
trend of suburban sprawl Increasing the cost of public services and 
reducing the revenue base of the central city. 

Whereas private transportation in cltlea Is. suffering from greater 
demand and lack of supply of facilities, public transportation (mass 
transit) Is suffering from lack of demand and cannot generate enough 
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revenues to meet the operating expenses, ihe total number of revenue 
transit passengers in Jacksonville has dropped from 15,370,000 in I9C1 
to 13,630,000 in 1969. 

Viiis is a situation typical of every metropolitan ai>ea in the Jnited 
States; yet there is an imperative need to maintain and encourage the use 
of mass-transit in urban areas to: 

1. relieve traffic congestion on the highways 

2. discourage low-density suburban sprawl 

3. encourage development of a strong unified and cohesive CUD 

reduce environmental pollution caused by exhaust fumes, dust 
and noise of automobiles 

5. reduce the land area under streets, highways and public 
parking and put valuable land to better uses, generating 
income to the local government, and 

6. provide inexpensive and convenient transportation to 
* underage, overage and disadvantaged persons; i, e,, 

captive transit users. 

To provide suitable and adequate transportation facilities in an urban 
area, it is imperative to establish a comprehensive transportation 
planning process encompassing all modes of transportation. 

Travel demand and need for transportation facilities is a function of 
various types of activities, their location intensity and distribution 
in the area. To deteimine existing as well as future transportation 
needs, it therefore lecjmej imperative that the process include detailed 
studies of populatior., its distribution and socio-economic characteris- 
tics, employment, land use and other systems in the urban area. 

Ihe process in the form of a flow sheet diagram is shown on the 
following page. 
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I THE URBAN TRANSPORTATION PLANNING PROCESS^ 



INVENTORIES 




ANALYSIS 


POPULATION 




DEVELOP SUMMARIES 


ECONOMIC 




DEVELOP IMMEDIATE ACTION PLAN 


LAND USE 




MODEL CALIBRATION 


TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 




. LAIID USE 


TERMINAL AND TRANSFER 


^ 


. TRIP GENERATION 


FACILITIES 




. TRIP DISTRIBUTION 


TRAFFIC CONTROL FEATURES 




. MODAL SPLIT 


TRAVEL 




. TRAFFIC ASSIGNMENT 


lAWS AND ORDINANCES 




GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 




FORECAST 


COMMUNITY VALUES* 




. POPULATION 




. ECONOMIC 




. I AND USE 




. TRAVEL 





TRANSPORTATION SYSTH^ DEVELOPMENT 

DEVELOP AL1ERNATIVES 

APPLY MODELS 

. LAND USE- 

. TRIP GENERATION 

. TRIP DISTRIBUTION 

. MODAL SPLIT 

. TRAFFIC ASSIGNMENT 

PLAN EVALUATION A^fD SELECTION 



PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 



DETERMINE COSTS, PRIORITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
DEFINE LEGAL AND AEMINISTRATIVE TOOLS FOR IMPLE- 
MENTATION 



HZ 



CONTINUING 


SURVEILLANCE 


PROCEDURAL 


REAPPRAISAL 


.DEVELOmENT 


SERVICE 


ANNI^AL REPORT 



As will be seen, the process Includes a detailed inventory and analysis 
of various systems in an urban area. Most of the data is collected 
manually through various types of surveys. This requires familiarity 
with sampling and survey techniques. Expansion of existing data and 
formulation of future projections for socio-economic and demographic 
factors requires skills of experiences and qualified professionals. Trans- 
formation of this data into land-use plan again demands professionals 
trained in physical planning techniques. Most of the travel demand analysis 
and forecasting of future trips is accomplished with the help of computers. 
Personnel with skill in coding data files and computer programming conduct 
this aspect of the process. Knowledge of urban economics, geography, en- ^ 
vironmental factor evaluation is helpful in evaluation and selection of 
alternative plans, choice of modes and facility location. 
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SAFETY COHSIDERATION 
Mr. P. J. McCue, Safety Officer, Florida Department of Transportation. 



Introduction 

The Legislative Charter for the Ctate of Florida, ::opartment of Trans- 
portation, assigns the following mission; or goals: 

1. Develops revise, and maintain a eomprehensive master plan 
for transportation development. 

2. Develop programs to foster efficient, economical and safe 
systems of: 

a. Highways and urban streets 

b. Public transportation (including mass transit and 
commuter operations), and 

c. Air routes, airports and allied facilities 

3. License and regulate said.^system to the extent provided by law.. 

k. Require necessary assistance and data from all departments, 
divisions, boards » authorities and commissions of the state. 

Cince the adoption of that charter in 19^0, the Legislature has further 
L.xpiuided the department's transportation role to include certain regulatory 
control*, over the railroads operating in the state. Ihe Department now 
ci^ecifiec zL^iulz and control devices at rail-higiiway crossings, regulates 
the opening aiU closing of crossings, and cstablish(;s speed limits on the 
track. 

AS transportation safety engineer for the *:epartmcnt, my responsibility is 
to assure that all transportation facilities arc conceived, designed, 
cons ti'uc ted, maintained, and operated In a manner which is safe for the 
traveling public. 

In order to meet this broad responsibility and to assure that safety 
engineers arc afforded full. cooperation- and support throughout the 
department, with freedom to express views and take positions which may 
be in conflict with those of operating personnel, the State Cafaty 
Engineer reports directly to top management. Consequently, the temptation 
to muKu certain concessions or compromises in transportation systems for 
the sake of expediency or economy is avoided. 

Ihe four, subsections which comprise the transportation safety office are 
Highway Safety, Railroad Safety, Mass Ti*ansit Safety, and Accident 
Records and Research. In this presentation I would like to briefly 
deacribe some of the Department's major activities in these areas. 
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laGir^^AY SAFETY 

The greatest impetus to highway safety in the United States, in my 
opinion, was the passage of the Federal Highway Safety Act of 1966. 
Ihis sweeping legislation established minimum national standards. in 
the areas of motor vehicle inspection and registration, driver edu- 
cation, driver licensing, traffic engineering services, highway 
design, construction and maintenance, pedestrian safety, identifica- 
tion and sarveillance of accident locations, traffic laws, emergency 
medical services, and numerous other areas. Following, passage of this 
federal legislation, the Florida Department of Ti'ansportation 
established its first independent higiiway safety program. 

The highway safety engineer directs professional engineers in each of 
the district offices and a team of 25 engineer^ and technicians in 
U:e accident records and research office in the analysis of accident 
Jala, the identification of hazardous locations or conditions on the 
higliway, and in the development of plans and recommendations for 
safety Improvements. A number of examples will help to illustmte the 
safety activities carried on by these people. 

A. In order to prevent any potential hazards from being incorporated 
into new highways, every set of con'itruction plans is reviewed by 
District safety engineers before final approval in l^illahassee. 
Ihe Department has adopted the American Association of State 
Highway Officials' Handbook of Hig^lway Safety Design and Operating 
Practices and it is the safety engineei*o responsibility to see 
that the recommendations contained therein* are incorporated in 
the desitTi plans. H^s handbook includes specifications for clear 
roadside recoveiy area, appropriate location of signing and 
breakaway posts f^-:* sign support, design and erection of guard- 
rail and median larrier, bridges, culverts, and drainage 
facilities, u .^t:y-absorbing barrier systems, and many other 
safety featui»es now standard on new construction projects. ^ 

3. Safety engineers attend pre -const ruction conferences and act as 
advisors to project engineers throughout constx-uction operations 
to assure that barricades and warning signs are propurly placed, 
detours ar.d temporary roadway facilities are properly constructed 
and maintained while ti;ey are in use, flashers and lights are 
visible and operating properly for nighttime delineation of 
constriction limits, and generally safe construction procedures are 
followed for the protection of the traveling public. 

Z, A program recently implemented uses computer analysis to pinpoint 
hazaixious locations, to identify factors causing or contributing 
to higliway accidents, and to allocate funds to insure the great- 
est i*etum (in terns of accident reduction) for each dollar 
spent on higliway safety improvements. 

80 separate items of infomation about every accident 
occurring on the state road system are stored in the 
DOT*s computers. 



through the use of complex but reliatjle statistical programs, we 
^>re able to aialyze the accident experience on every section of 
roadway, and compare it with all similar sections on the 19,000 
mile state road system. In effect, the computer asks tJ*e question, 
"Is the accident rate on this section nor^Lal for this particular 
type of location, or is it di**ferent from what we would expect?" 
Ihe .nachine thvh prints a "safety -rating" for each section, spot- 
li^iziti:.; those sections where the accident rate is abnormally 
^li^. Ip. this manner, we identify hazardous spots, intersections 
and sections of roadway. 

A\Q 'Jomputer aJco provides us with a complete analysis of each 
ivCLidert that occurred at the location as well as a summary and 
ani«lysis of all accidents at t\9 location by accident cause, 
accident typo, weather conditions, roadway conditions, driver 
/io^vttions, and many other variables associated with the accidents. 
In addition to this, the computer provides complete ana up-to-date 
IriComation on the roadway itself at each accident location. Tiiis 
c!ata includes lane width and t^pe, shoulder width and type, 
ali^m^r.t, surface conditl^on, date of last construction, current 
traffic voluiine, type of traffic control devices at the location, 
ixCku ^ornary of ^he recommendations made by our review team after 
their last annual evaluation. 

Professional engineers are employed in each of the districts 
v.rc..r.d the st? te to take this infonnation provided by the computer 
and to investigate each of the hazardous locations for engineering 
Ueficiencies.. Iliese district safety engineers deteiwine what 
impiweiuent3 are necessary to eliminate the chief causes of acci- 
dents at the location as identified by the computer. They re- 
aeSiAjn ttie section, develop a cost estimate for the improvement, 
and submit the data to the safety office in llallahassee. 

In IVillahassee, we combine the data submitted by all of the 
district aafety er.^jtneers and enter it into more computer programs 
which do three things: 

1. l^iey develop accident forecasts at each location :ir.d i^i-edict 
the number of accidents (based on projected traffic volames) 
uhich can be expected to occur With md without the proposed 
safety improvement. 

u. Ihey timnslate accident costs into economic terns by applying 
average loss figures established by the national Safety 
Council for various types of accidents. The total cost of all 
accidents to be prevented by the proposed safety improvement is 
then taken to be the economic benefit of the project. 

3. i.conomic benefits are compared against right-of-way, engineer- 
ing, and construction costs for each project '>nd the computer 
genei'ates a list of projectis which will maximize economic 
savings and the nurr'^er of accidents prevented for the amount 
of money to be spent on the program. 
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The recorrjnended projects are then placed in our constinACtion or 
mairitenanoe prograni to be carried oat. Maintenance projects receive 
imediate attention. Construction projects are placed in our five- 
year ludijet for the earliest constin^ctiori date carjiensurate with 
the preparation of plans and acquisition of riglit-of-way (if re- 
quired). $3 1 000, 000 worth of safety projects are budgeted 'annually 
under this program. 

:nie department presently operates sevei'al programs Jointly with 
the Florida highway Patrol, We provide all of ^nv computer and 
englrteering data on high accident locations to the Patrol fui- their 
selective enforcement and accident investigation programs. In 
this way, the i^atrol is able to assign its men at the locations 
uhere they are most neeaed and our engineering programs are 
supplemented by increased enfoixjement activity. 

V^e are also conducting a pilot project in several West Florida 
Counties. A mutual investigation of all fatal accidents is being 
.-^ude by Florida Highway Patrol homicide investigators and 
.cpartfusr.t jf Tx^ansportation safety engineers. All evaluations and 
observations are shared by the two departments and Joint 
reconyneadations are made for law enforcement and engineering 
inpruvemuiitc at these accident locations. If the results of this 
pilot study jupport the teuj. approach to accident investigation, 
the program will be expanded to include morp state highways. 

E. Our Interstate Cafety Program, which im orpoi»ates the most 

comprehensive safety specifications ever required on a higiiway 
syste-Ti, is well underway. Interstate highways can truly be 
called the finest roadways ever constructed. Accident and 
fatality rates on the system are less than half that experienced 
on even the best of primary roads. 

Vet our accident surveillance programs and the improved safety 
standards incorporated in the 19^6 National Highway Cafety Act 
indicate that many modifications must be made ^n the systcr. to 
remove existing hasards. Break- away sign posto, additional 
ijoiardrail of a better design, revised drainage stinictures, gore 
areas froe from obstructions, and other features are still 
required. 

lu order to conpl;.t^ the safety improvements on existing interstate 
to ,;>inoide with thu con;pletion of new coustruction in the late 70*5, 
We arc allocating i^, 000, 000 of safety funds aruiually for this work. 
Ihis will assure a uniformly safe system Uiroughout Florida. 

Of 2h^^ZZl highway accidents in Florida last year, i*C9 were at 
rail-highway grade crossings. Z300 motoristi, died Florida highways 
while 77 died at rail crossings. , 

vTi the other hand, the consequo»4<*yj oi grade^ crossing accidents are 
usually devastating ntnd they are often preventable. Recognising this 
fact, the lepartment strongly supports a program to signalirs all 
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dangerous crossings. Over the years, we have signalized 2/3 of the 
crossings on our state primary systen. An additional 135 were 
scheduled for installation during fiscal years 1972, 73, and 74. 
Consequently, tne accident proble.T. at state prlmaiv crossings is now 
pretty well in hand. ^ 

Ihis is not the case for the reniaining 6000 crossings on secondary 
roa^s, city streets, and county roads. Only about one out of five of 
these gictdy crossings that were under local govemniental control until 
July, 1972, have aator.atic protection devices. , Furthermore, many 
hasaixlous conditions exist at these crossings,- including some that 
are sigriali^ied. ihis is one of the reasons the 1972 Florida Legislature 
saw fit to assign i^gulatoiv authority over all grade crossings 
to i)OT. The purpose of this legislation was to expand the DOT*s 
safety program to include all crossings in the state. 

HailroaJ signal requirements are determined by a formula devised by 
the Department called a "safety index." Ihe safety index is based 
jH a nophisticaled computer program that predicts the accident poten- 
tial of each grade crossing. The index was developed after lengthy 
comparisons of the many variables found at grade crossings and 
correlations with heir past accident history. 

With an acciUent prediction at each crossing, the computer can indi- 
cate the type of protective devices wliich will be most effective in 
preventing the predicted accidents. A safety engineer then inspects 
the croj^ing, I'cviews the computer analysis, and determines the devices 
to be installed. Funding sources are then detexmined, the improve- 
ments are budgeted and turned over to Ute railroads for signal design 
and installation. 

In order to calculate the safety/ index and determine signal require- 
mentij, a field inveotigation of each crossing must be made. Since no 
lata was available f^r the 6OOO crossings off the state system when 
rtgulatoi7 authority was transferred to I>OT, the Department immediately 
'jiade flans to conduct an inventory of all grade crossings in Florida, 
Jointly with ths; railroad companies, using their track and riding 
high- rail cars. 

Florida DOT and the railroads began their inventory Janaai7 29, 1973, 

the first Jtato in the country to start the project. The inventory was " 

completed last month. Computer analysis of the data is now underway. 

We are now in a position to apply for a "lion»s share" of federal 
grade crossinij Improvement funds and this is how we plan to use them: 

Of the 60OO public rail-highway grade crossings in Florida, 
approximately ^lOOO do not have train activated protection. Our 
established goal is to reduce accidents at grade crossings from 
approximately i;00 per year to under 200 per year and to reduce 
the namber of fatalities by at least 6q^. Ihis will be 
accomplished by the closing of kOO grade crossings, construction 
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of 15 grade separations, an'' the installation of automatic 
protection devices at 200c crossings. Ihe public benefits of this 
progiu'n will aaoonc to over $300 million over a 20-year period. 
Costs are anticipated at $10 million per year for the first five 
years {1972 thi-u 1977), $5 million for signals and $5 million 
for grade separations and other improvements, and $5 million 
annually fur the following five years (1978 thru 1982) to be applied 
to si0ials only. All of this, of course, is contingent upon 
availability of federal funds, which finance 100^^ of the cost of 
signals and 95^ of the cost of grade separations. 

In accordance with >>T's authority to specify signal requirements 
at grade cros^inga, all new crossings in Florida will be required to 
have autorr.atic protection devices as specified by the Department's 
safety index with the cost being borne by the requesting organization 
or by the Departr*ent. 

an interim measure, prior to automatic protection being installed, 
Sijccial signing will be installed at certain grade crossings .with 
signt restrictions that requi.re the motorist to slow down. Train 
.speed restrictlou.^ rna;f also be imposed. Ilie Department is presently 
Ueveloplne <;4iaeUiics to establish uniform track speeds throughout 
the state. 

in. ACCIDENT RECORDS AND HESEARCH 

In discussing the higliway safety and railroad safety programs, I 
mentioned the computer programs which provide the basis for our 
analyses. Accident studies provide data essential to our engineer- 
ing activities, and computer analysis is a necessary tool for handling 
large volumes of information. ?or example, the Florida Highway 
Safety Information System Data Bank, which contains extensive details 
concerning traffic accidents, traffic violations, vehicle registra- 
tion and inspection, driver licensing and higjiway design and 
environmental features, is one of the largest data banks in existence. 
By comparison, this infomation system dwarfs the better known 
Apollo System which made possible our astronauts' voyage to the moon. 

professional analysis of this data not only identifies operational 
problems on existing facilities, but also assists greatly in the 
development of improved designs for the futi'i-e. Reports of all 
roadway, rail, and air accidents are transmitted by investigating 
officials or agencies to the Department for entry into our accident 
research file. Properly handled, the accident files not only tell us 
what has happened historically, but also reveal probable future 
occurrences. It is the accident analyst's Job to determine the causes 
of occurr nces and actions to be taken to prevent or modify those 
predicted occurrences. Kor this purpose, we employ a staff of pro- 
fessional accident research engineers and technicians, statisticians, 
and computer programmers. Research and analysis is a continuing 
function of DOT, with results and conclusions being recycled to 
plannii;g, design, construction, maintenance and operations personnel 
for use in their ongoing activities. 
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IV. MASS TRAitSIT SAFSTY 

Although there are as yet no i^plJ transit systems operating in Florida, 
the DepartJTjent's niajs transit division iii actively involved in the 
development of several futuristic systemj for the state»s rr.oi^e populous 
areas, and the safety office is responsiMe fv>r evaluation of equipment 
and operational practices for these systems. .Vo such projects are the 
Dade County Rapid Titinsit Cystem and a proposed hi^j;!* .^peud turlo-tmin 
connection from Itmpa airport to Disneyworld. 

We have conducted feasibility studies for the operation of hydrofoils, 
nonorails, helicopters, and aircraft capable of vertical take-off and 
landing, as well as nore conventional bus and nini-bus services. 
Safety is a prinic consideration in these and other mass transit develop- 
ments, particularly in view of the fact that many of the concepts are 
new and relatively untested. Costly accidents such as the one 
recently experienced with the "Bart" system in Jan Francisco remind us 
that we ,Tiast take unusual precautions to assure the safe arrival of 
passengers using these unconventional travel modes. 

Consequently, we have developed safety guidelines, policies, and 
jpenitisinal [.ractices for airport inspection, high speed ground and rail 
transportation, public bus systems, and public water conveyances. 
:he ^Ci^urtnent is responsible for licensing airports and heliports and 
the safety office is responsible for assuring that these facilities are 
suitably located and operated. We maintain files of all air accidents 
in i-lorida and are presently investigating the feasibility of conduct- 
ing an air accident investigation and research program cooperatively 
with the Federal Aviation Administration and the Florida lligliway 
Patrol. 

Mass transit is a mpidly developing field and we fully intend 

to see tnat our policies and procedures for safe operation keep pace 

With technological developments. 

micwsm 

Transportation safety is a demanding, exciting, and growing field, 
tmaglriatiju and techriical competence are prerequisites for those interested 
In participating. I^ie chief benefit of participation In the field is the 
satisfaction tiiut comes fixjm providing an important public service and the 
opportunity to be personally involved with a variety of projects that 
directly affect and improve the quality of life of every member of our 
society. When someone asks me what I do for a T.iving, I say, "I save 
lives." Any young person interested in a challCiiging and rewarding 
profession should find that a worthwhile commiten^mt. 
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EmROfMTAL AND ECOLOGICAL CONSIDEKATIONS 

Mr. William E. Kirksey, Environmental Specialist under the .^iivirouaeutal 
Administrator, Bureau of Planning, I/epartment of Transportation, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 



It is obvious that in recent years people in this country have beconie 
aware of the need to more fully cor.cldcr cr.virorwental factors in all 
aspects of planning the nation's future. The field of transportation 
is certainly no exception to this and the administi'ators and planners 
of the. Florida Department of Transportation are now and have been 
taking steps to insure that these concei-ns are addressed. In many 
ways, Florida has been a leader among the states in developing environ- 
mental awareness. This is due, at least in part, to the fact that 
Florida has a unique and sensitive, environment and a widespread concern 
among the citizens of the state with preserving the quality of that 
envirurxieut. 1).e Florida ^.epartinent of Transportation jias responded to 
this concern hy ta.tL.i*; environmental factors into account in its plan- 
rjing process and construction and maintenance procedui'es. Tne policies 
and procedures of the state in this regard are outlined in the lX)T»s 
"Environmental Action Han." This plan was prepared in response to 
Federal guidelines which seek to insure that each state is giving full 
conjideratlon to the economic, social, and environmental effects of higli- 
way projects. Tlxa purpose of this paper will be to discuss the Action 
Flan as a means of indicating the Florida Lepartment of Transportation's 
enviroamental activities and to provide vehicle for discussion of career 
possibilities in ti-ansportation related enviroamental activities. 

The Action Flan provides the means for carrying out four fundamentals 
of environmental action. T^^ey are; identification, interdisciplinary 
approach, involvement, and alternatives. In order to carry out the 
fundamental of identification, the Florida I;epart'nent of Transportation 
Is developing competency in identifying and objectively studying the 
economic, social, and enviroamental impacts of a highway project. Tliis 
competency will te accomplished by programs to raise the overall level of 
enviroanaental awarene^;: within the department and by the utilization of 
Departmental enviroamental professionals or outside experts or consultants. 
Means are now being established to insure that the information collected 
upon wnlch environmental impact deterainations are made will He r^loar, 
concise, and. well organised and that once the identification has been 
completed, the pi'ocedure will exist to evaluate the magnitude of the act 
so that*a determination can be made as to the solution of the problem. 

To aid In these activities, the Department has established an 
Environmental .statistics oection whose primary responsibility is the 
developnent of an enviroamental data base. Hie information is being 
accamulated in four categories; primarily from several federal, state, 
and local agencies. Those categories are: population, socio-economic 
infomation, land use, and miscellaneous information pro^fded by the 
Department's Remote Sensing Section, Monitoring and updating of the 
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quality of this data tase is accomplished at both regularly scheduled 
Intervals and when specific Information becomes available in the 
Environmental Statistics Section. Hie Department is also developing an 
Identification manual which will be used as an aid in carx7ing out these 
activities. It will be employed by personnel involved in the planning 
or preliminary design phases in an attempt to reduce the omission of 
Important environmental considerations. 

Tl-*e second fundamental is the lnterdisciplinax7 approach. Ihe Florida 
jepartment of Transportation will solicit perspectives of various 
disciplines In the development of highway projects from early systems 
planning to final design. Jinca not all the impacts and problems involved 
in ii hlgi-.i^ay plan are cAulaSively of an engineering nature, the Department 
of Transportation has over fifty (50) people with various types of 
envlroamental backgrounds. In addition to this expertise, we can use 
jutside consultants, other agencies or other arx^angements to gain input 
to a problem from any particulax* Specialty we may need. It is Uie 
cjntliiulng goal of the DepartmenL to insure that the required knowledge 
froT. all neceasary disciplines is utilized in decision making as well 
as the routine operations of the Department. 

Hie Uiiri principle is involvement. Other agencies and the public 
nu3t be involved In the plinnlii(i, location, and design of a higlway 
project. It is i the ^department's policy to provide optimum opportunity 
f^r public involvement In tx^ansportation planning and to insure the 
widespread dissemination of information concerning tx'ansportation 
systems and to infora and Involve the public in the planning and develop- 
ment of projects throughout the systems planning, location, and design 
phases As a basis for carrying out this portion of the program, the 
Tepartment of Transportation has developed a new position to become a 
part jf the Jnrivoamental Section in each district office. This position 
will be the vom-munity Values Analyst. It will be the purpose of this 
section to assess the socio-economic impacts of transportation projects 
on the communities involved and to advise the DOT management, the public, 
and other interested agencies of the x*esults of the analysis. This 
section will actively initiate the public involvement process rather 
than merely passively responding to requests for information. Ihis 
section will respond to the public need for information by developing 
and implementing prccodux»eo lo insure the ample general information 
Concerning the DOT operations and projects is communicated to the public 
and that specific public questions are answered by appropriate sections 
of the DOT. This section will fitrther serve to detemine publio desires 
and opinions and communicate these to the DOT decision makers. 

TliC fourth and final principle is alternatives. Every highway study must 
investigate alternative means of obtaining the objective. This pro- 
vi3ijn guax^anteis that the DOT will consider possible altex*natives and 
evalaate the pros and cons of each and insures the public an opportunity 
to Judge the options, rather than being presented with a single solution. 
TjaJideration of alternatives allows an agency and public to compare the 
co3t benefits of taking a particular action versus the decision not to 
tulld. Here are generally four distinct categories based on alternatives 
which may be considered on a project. 
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A. Tne*no project or no facility alternate • 

B. Ihe highway facility alternative. *Ihis alternative 
in turn has several corollai7 alternatives in that 
between any two termini there exist several possible 
corridors or alignments. Ihere also are alternative 
types and scale higliway improvements. 

C. Other modes alternative. TlUs alternative includes 
consideration of various foms of public ti-ausportation 
and other means of increasing the capacity of a corrider 
without building a new or larger highway. 

D. Corridor control alternatives. If the decision is made to 
construct a highway *in a corridor, there are alternatives 
in the design of that facility. Ihese alteniatives 
Include such things as general geonetric standards, 
proposed .zoning, and green belts, which will be Important 
in influencing the characteristics of the area through 
which the highway passes. 

In addition to the procedures for carrying oat the four fundameritals 
of the Action Plan, the Florida Department of Transportation is 
iroplementing several environmental programs to aid in preserving a high 
quality environment. They include such things as the environmental 
quality control program which consists of *i system of specifications 
and special provisions for protecting the enviromient during construction 
and maintenance activities, including inspections of woric in progress. 

llie environmental correction program which consists of a program to 
identify and correct completed projects which are or have become 
environmentally damaging; 

.The environmental infui'^idtion program which is designed to maintain 
'up-to-date information on all recent developments in environmental 
control and management and communicate that information to the proper 
DepartJnent personnel; and 

The environmental training program which consists of various forms of 
continuing education, both on and off the Job for Florida DOT employees 
and training for other agencies and the public so that they will 
better able to interact with the L^epartraent on environmental matters. 

•Hiis generally is an overview of the Department's Action Plan and the 
current status of the Department's activities in environmental manage- 
ment. Ihe question then that we must answer in conclusion is "what does 
this type Of philosophy and approach mean in relation to careers in the 
transportation industry?" As is indicated by the Action Plan, we need a 
wide variety of disciplines and skills. Specialties ranging from the 
engineer to the biologist to the sociologist are required as well as more 
geneiTilized disciplines such a? ."management and planning. Bat an important 
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part of the Action Plan philosophy is that the Department's environ- 
mental competence does not consist of a small group of reviewing experts 
but consists of what the entire Department knows. Therefore, we feel 
that our professionals of whatever discipline should have at least a 
general, understanding of environmental problems and what the Department 
is doing about th^^m. Enviroatiental problems will not be solved by an 
environmental impact statement tacked on to the end of the project. 
Ihese problems must te considered from the beginning and solutions 
incorporated in the initial planning. 

Keeping this in mind, we woald hope U.at one considering a career 
with the *;epartrient of Transportation whether or not it would be in one 
of the environmental disciplines, will consider carefully the relation- 
ships between txninsportation and the envix»onment. It is important that 
we find ways of making them compatible. 
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GOVEmI^ENT POSTURE - STATE TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. J. V. Sollohub, Research Engineer, Division of Planning, 
Florida Department of Transportation. 



Last November, the Florida Department of Transportation learned of the 
plan of the University of North Florida to apply for a research grant 
from the U. 3. Department of Transportation to perait the University 
to conduct a series of seminars with the objective of Improving trans- 
portatlcu, education, management, and plarmlng. The Florida Department 
of Ti*ansportation »s interest in this proposal was reflected in a letter 
from Mr. Ray G. L'Amoreaux, Director of the Division of Planning and 
Programming of the Florida Department of Transportation (DOT) to Dr. 
Carpenter, President of the University of North Florida as follows; " 

"Your proposal to study ^improved transpoiuadon planning through 
education, application, and coordination » would serve to motivate an 
InteivJisclplinary approach to the solution of transportation problems 
by faculty and students in your colleges of Business Administration, 
Arts and Sciences, and Education and so attract the best talents to 
address our national transportaticn problems. This could provide a 
source of competent professionals to the transportation field. Hopefully, 
it would lead to research in Improving the x^elationships between trans- 
portation systems and Uie social environment to gain increased public 
involvement and support in developing fast, safe, efficient, and con- 
venient transportation at the lowest cost consistent with our national 
objectives including efficient utili?atign and conservation of the 
nation's resources and the protection of social and economic community 
values. " 

The presence of DOT representatives at this first of a series of seminars 
is a further confirmation of our interest in the program. 

It is a great privilege for the Florida Department of Transportation 
to be able to address this seminar for guidance counselors and curriculum 
planners whose objective is "to identify the training, preparation and 
skills required in various transportation areas." CertaJnly, t»iis week's 
exposux^ to the variety of transportation Interests including carrier 
management, shipper management, government services and so forth will 
reveal to you the wide scope of the transportation field which is so 
vital to our economy as welT as to the social structure of our nation. 
It will make you aware of what Professor Gilbert, my economics instructor 
at the California Institute of Technology described as the difference 
between our highly sophisticated and productive way of life and the 
situation in the more primitive areas of the world — the massive public 
works program of roads, railroads, airports, canals, and pipelinea which 
are absent in the essentially manually oriented primitive economies. 

While the Florida Department of Transportation is oriented particularly 
to the facilities for transportation Lnoluding roads and aiiTporcs which 
are primarily engineering operations, we hoya that our discussion will 
reveal aome of the skills required which extend beyond the engineering 
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discipline only. Mr. McCuc >s discussion of our safety progrsms as iMll 
ts Mr. Kliic8ey*s explanation of our concern for. the natural envlronnant 
and public Involvement in our planning and programming both have. tpXd you 
a little of the many disciplines which must contribute to the solution of 
our transportation facility problems. Not only must we have the •nglnatrt 
who represent l/3 to l/2 of the 10»000 people In the 5tate Departntnt of 
Transportation, but also we must provide the biologists, geologists, phys- 
icists, and other physical scientists who contribute to the solution of our 
problems as well as the urban planners, geographers, and other soelal 
scientists who insure that human and c(munlty needs are recognlsad as vsll* 
The great variety of administrative support skills include personnel, pur« 
chasing, contracting, public relations, labor relations, accounting^ ecQi* 
puter systems operation, law, secretarial and clerical, together vlth tht 
janitorial, equipment operation and maintenance and manual labor support 
30 essential to our operation. Truly, the responsibility for planning, 
programming, designing, constructing, operating and maintaining trans- 
portation faclUlles Is a completely interdisciplinary activity r«<ittirlng 
almost all kinda of professional, technical, and manual skills. AdaitttdXy 
the majority of DOT»y personnel are engineer-related but we do need rtp- 
i*escntatlv6s of most professlon|l disciplines and all adminlstratlvt 
supporting; jorvlccc. In addition, transportation sections of city, county, 
and rc^jional planning organizations require these specialists. 

In order to $ive you a visual presentation of the breadth of activities 
encompassed by the 3tate Department of Transportation (DOT), I wish to 
present to you now a short film prepared for the Florida *s DOT entitled 
"Ihe Moving Challenge.'^ I trust It will be a fitting introduction to the 
remarics to follow on our state transportation activities. 



Fifteen ninute film "The Moving Challenge". 



I believe that the movie you Just saw has Impressed upon you that we in 
the Jtate Department of Transportation are really thinking in terns of 
proyldlfi^; trxiujportatlon services in the most effective, efficient, and 
-iesirable fa-hX^n. We recognize the "love affair" between the American 
peo^ie ViiA the automobile which is reflected in the fact that 90JJ of our 
travfl ij still or. highways with 9^% of our fuel consumption in automobiles. 
Aq also reoc.r»l«e that we must Improve the wasteful "anachronism" of one 
I'lior ^er lar^e vehicle which is wasteful of fuel ami contributes so much 
to oui* irublcTis. of cor.j^estion, air and noise pollu<;lon as well as damages • 
to ur JoclaZ a;.'i natural environment.. Significantly, while the trend on 
the use of public traiwit continues to go down, there Is the hope for a 
reversal of tnl- trer.i ir* the fact that governmental contributions to mass 
trar,uU witnl-. the last three years have more than tripled in recognition 
of the i.eeJ to piwUie these transportation services to the community. 

r- 

I.ct ao look now at the subject of transportation under the headings of the 
subject natter lor this seminar. We are to examine the economic, political, 
le^jal, ar*i social aspects of transportation and consider the problwns of 
the trai*sportation system and present and future employment opportunities 
totjother with the Neevied educational training requirements for various 
Job classifications in transportation. 

^ First, let us consider transportation as an economic issue. It has been 
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aptly stated that transportation is the life blood of a nation's economy 
with its contribution to movement of raw materials and delivei^ of finished 
products. At the same time, it must be recognized that transportation 
facilities are very expensive in first costs and these costs continue in 
the operation and maintenance of the roads, railroads, airports, canals, 
pipelines, and conveyors which provide uur transportation services.' Further- 
more, the transportation equipment - trucks, autos, planes, t*ailcars, ships, 
barges, etc. - are major Investments. Twenty-five percent of our annual 
energy budget £s for fuel for transportation. If we add the energy require- 
ments for construction of trans.-^ortation facilities and manufacture of 
transportation equipment, the "energy bill" goes up to Ul^. 

When we recognize that the amount of fuel used to move a ton of goods one 
mile by airplane would move it alir^cct l6 miles by truck, 5I miles by rail- 
road, 67 miles by wateivay, and 81 miles by pipeline, we can see that we 
must have a balanced system for transportation of goods to avoid fuel 
waste. Similarly, a bus can carry nine passengers one mile on the same 
fuel which would be reflected also in reduced pollution and congestion 
and would provide transportation to the disadvantaged— the old, the young, 
the handicapped, the poor. We must convince a greater namber of people 
whb move by aatomoLile tnat they must provide transit service and be 
served by it. This change will require not only a changed attitude but 
also a great deal of moriey to provide public transit service and improved 
technology to assure services which meet the transportation needs. 

In examining the relationship between politics and transportation, we must 
consider the goals and objectives which are established by elected officials 
and the people who elect them, 'rfhat do we want for our community, state 
and nation? I do not believe that we would be satisfied with the idyllic 
simplicity of Thoreau^s Walden Pond, but if we want our central heat and 
air conditioning, television, electrical appliance.^, easy mobility and all 
the other conveniences we take for granted, we must recognize that these 
depend on transportation.- Instead of being served by our owri manual efforts, 
we are^demanding services which require an energy usage per person which 
represents some 700 times one individual's manual work capability. Do we 
want high rise condominiums or sprawling suburbs of small individual hbmes 
or do we want planned integrated towns like Reston, Virginia, or Columbia, 
Maryland* with homes within walking distance of employment sites? These 
political decisions influence transportation facilities which must be 
tailored to meet them. Suffice to say it is essential that there be 
public involvement in making political decisions Just as was stated by 
Mr. Kirksey this morning and we need the help of you educators and guid- 
ance c ounce lors to alert the people to this responsibility. 

Legal considerations affectirig transportation were the third element to 
be discussed. Certainly laws passed by the Congress and Legislatures 
affect the availability of funds for transportation, the restrictions 
under which transportation facilities can be designed and constructed, 
the rules and regulations for securing right-of-way for tninsportation 
facilities and for relocatirig people and b^usinesses that may be displaced. 
The administration of desigri and construction contracts, the handling of 
claims for and a^^ dnst the government, and the legal review of proposed 
actions in transportation matters all are questions to be considered by 
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lawyers. Tttt National Environmental Policy Act also requires that our 
planning design and construction of transportation facilities be con- 
ducted in a manner that will safeguard our social and natural environ- 
ment for the benefit of all* 

The fourth element to be considered In the transportation picture Is the 
social effect of transportation activities. These effects tie In with 
the political goals but are broader, Jow can we provide the mobility that 
people want, their ability to go to work, to play, to school, to shop, 
to hospitals, to visit, and all the other destinations by providing roads 
and other transportation facilities and at the same time avoid damage to 
•neighborhoods from noise and air pollution and Interference with people's 
ability to go to church or school or to your friendly neighbor? Again, . 
we find a dire need foi\ public involvement In providing guidance to the 
people who provide transportation facilities. Most people are conservative 
and do not want to change the situation in which they are living but they 
do want easy convenient travel and consequently must make their desires 
and needs known to the transportation planners. 

Consideration of the economic, political, legal, and social significances 
of transportation is a principal responsibility and activity of the Florida 
Department of Transportation. It is reflected in transportation planning 
and programming which are needing even greater attention. In simplest 
terns, we inventory the transportation facillticc and requirements we 
have today and project these to transportation needs for the future. We 
strive to maximize community and individual benefits by providing the 
most convenient and cheapest transportation .services possible while con- 
currently projecting and improving the natural and social environment. 

First let us consider the problem of inventorying our transportation 
facilities and the population vehicles, industry and resources they 
serve. We must then project population trends and land and vehicle use 
which are the principal bases for, estimating future transportation needs. 
The difference between the transportation facilities we need and what we 
have must be orogrammed for design and construction to meet our community 
transportation requirements. 

It is obvious that this analysis is Just not an engineering study but one 
which uses engineers together with sociologists for population projections, 
geographers and urban planners for land use forecasts, mathematicians and 
conputcr specialists for mathematical models, and a variety of clerical, 
drafting, and administrative support personnel. 

In estimating our future requirements for transportation services, we con- 
duct studies of prospective movement of people and goods. These studies 
Include interviews with people in the area to deteraine where trips origin- 
ate and teminate in number and time. This includes the travej. to woric, 
to school, to play, to shop, to visit, to church, to the doctor, and to 
as many purposes as we can identify as recurring trips. We use origin- 
destination questionnaires to. explore trip purposes in order to project 
future travel demands based on current and past experience. We record 
the number of vehicles owned in the area being studied, the use to which 
the land is put for residential, industry, etc. and then try to make. 
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projections of what the land use will be with the accompanying population 
and vehicle chariges and other influences. which will affect our traffic 
projections. We conduct counts of traffic into and out of areas to check 
the mathematical models which are used to develop estimates of future 
travel. We study the accident rates, traffic congestion problems, areas 
of natural and social environmental sensitivity, and other factors which 
will affect transportation facilities development. We seek public involve- 
ment in securing this information^ and in identifying what the people of the 
community want in the way of transportation facilities support. Prom this 
wealth of infonnation we then develop alterr»ate means oi meeting the pro- 
jected travel requirements including consideration of mass transit, mod- 
ified roads, ne^ roads, or possibly recommendations for modifications of 
projected land use for the area to meet transportation capabilities. All 
these planning studies require not only interdisciplinary appioaches by 
professionals, technicians, and- support personnel, but also strong public 
interest and involvement which we are constantly seeking. 

The design and construction and later the operation and maintenance of 
transportation facilities require the full support of engineers, biologists, 
geologists, attorneys, and other professionals in the procurement of right- 
of-way clearing and grading, the providing of drainage, pavement, bridges, 
and all of the structures needed to support private and public trans- 
portation. 

Tliese englricering operations require inspection and administrative support 
including communications, personnel management, public relations, pur- 
chasing, accounting, inspecting and supervising to insure a timely com- 
pletion of needed construction. 

One major responsibility of the Florida DOT which has not been identified 
to date is the problem of coordinating the planning, financing, and com- 
pletion of transportation facilities with local, county, regional, and 
state agencies as well as the federal agencies of the U, S. Department 
of Transportation and other United States agencies which become involved 
in transportation activities. These Include the Depo^^ents of Housing 
and Urban Development, Inteii^r, Agricultuxii, uefense. Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Fn^'ironmental Protection Agency, and especially the 
Federal Highway Administration, Federal Aviation Administration, and Urban 
Mass Transit Administration of the U. S. Department of Transportation. 

One of the major problems we are facing and in which we seek your assistance 
is getting increased public involvement and interest in planning needed 
transportation facilities and assuring their timely development. You 
guidance counselors, curriculum planners, and career planners can assist 
us most by insuring that students not only understand as prospective 
employees in transportation the great variety of professional And specialist 
skills we need in providing transportation facilities, but even more that 
^ all students as future citizens understand the importance of personal 

interest and Involvement in the transportation systems and projects plan- 
ning which will be so vital to the development of their community, county, 
state, or nation. Only if they becoce aware of the Importance of trans - 
portatlcn facilities to their personal and community well being will they 
contribute the direction and support needed to assure that transportation 
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needs are provided. Certainly, this Is the principal contribution that 
you leaders of the educatioii%l system can make. 

Another area which requires a> fl^reat deal of attention is the development 
of an efficient mass transit or {>ersonal rapid transit system which will 
convince people to travel by j i ulic conveyance and reduce the use of the 
"anachronism" shown in the film - '^le Large Vehicle with One Passenger" 
which contributes so much to congestion and pollution in our downtown 
areas. We need an effective public transit system also to, care for the 
"transportation disadvantaged"- -the old, the young, the poor, the handi- 
capped who cannot provide their own transportation. Even. while we observe 
the need to replace the excessive number of private vehicles by an effective 
public transit system, we see that the trtmsit organizations are going 
broke and their passenger numbers continue to decline. 

Mass transit has been likened to space travel In requiring new technology, 
in being very expensive and in searching for riders. Only in New York 
and Chicago and possibly in Philadelphia and Boston has public transit 
obtained a semblance of effective profitable -performance. In most other 
communities, private systems have had to be subsidized and inmany cases 
have become public systems providing transportation as a utility service 
with tax support. 

A great deal of research Is being devoted to prototype mass transit and 
personal rapid transit systems with such Innovations as tracked air 
cushion, magnetic levlatlon, gas turbine and linear induction motored 
▼ehlclej as well as "dial a ride" "park, and ride" separate bus lanes, and 
subsidized car pools as possible solutions to the problem of providing 
effective public transportation. The problems remain - developing a 
proper prototype with new technology provld.*jng for the heavy financial 
burden of a transit system sind converting travellers to this mode of trans- 
portation. The Department of Transportation continues to seek solutions 
to these problems which have held back public transit in the past. 

Another transportation problem is the high rate at which the transportation 
facilities use energy sind especially fossil fuels which are becoming in- 
creasingly short. It was mentioned previously that we must seek means of 
developing a balaroed transportation system which uses increasingly the 
types of transportation which are less energy-intensive - waterways, rail- 
road, pipelines, and conveyors for goods and buses and rail for passengers 
while at the same time looking for new sources of fuel and energy to con- 
tinue providing the needed transportation services. 

We have attempted to explain to you guidance counselors, curriculum 
planners, and career planners that the fascinating transportation in- 
dustry has continuing requirements for a great variety of professional, 
technical, and administrative personnel. In addition to the approximately 
10,000 employees in the Florida Department of Transportation, the trans - 
portatlon> function also needs public employees in community, city, county, 
and regional planning offices who are involved in tnmsportation activities. 
Moreover, the transportation construction industry requires people with 
construction skills as well as the exttutlve, management, and sxtpport 
personnel to p.rovlde not only the transportation- facilities but also the 
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equlpsMnt that will operate on the roads, railroads, canals, pipelines, 
etc. 

In cone iuslon, I. should like to challenge those of you who are guidance 
counselors, curriculum planners, and career planriers to Inspire In <hose 
with whom you are associated Into a greater Interest and understanding 
for transportation needs. Not only should you seek to encourage the 
most talented Individuals to seek employment ^n the transportation 
Industry, but also you should motivate all people to a greater under- 
standing of the problems and Importance of transportation so that, 
as knowledgeable citizens, they can contribute to the proper solution 
of these transportation problems, to the benefit of the entire community, 
county, state, and nation. 
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RAILROADS ARE ON TOE JOB 

Mr. Ralph Harbeson, Special Representative, Personnel and Labor Relations 
Department; Seaboard Coast Line Railroad, 

Introduction 

Somewhere in the United states this morning a man woke to the ringing of 
his alarm c,lock. He stumbled in the darkness until he switched on the 
electric lights. Perhaps he was cold and turned up the heat. Perhaps he 
was warm and turned up the air conditioning. He showered, dressed, then 
sat down to a break fa->t of ham and eggs. He read his morning newspaper 
while he ate. Then he got in his car and drove to work. 

Chances are he never thought about the railroads during all this tlme--not 
even once. He didn't need to. Ihere was no reason. But if his ligh'ts 
hadnU gone on . ... or if the heat hadn*t worked . . , or if he had had 
no ham and eggs tie eat . , , or if his paper hadn't been at the front door 
. . . or if he had had no car ... he might have thought of the railroads 
then— because the absence of these everyday, taken-for-granted, things 
would have meant the railroads weren^t on the Job. 

America's railijoads are on the Job, of course. And they'll stay on the Job- 
now and in the years ahead. More than that, the railroads are doing every- 
thing they can to see to it that this greatest of all rail systems in the 
world not only survives as a private enterprise but also grows and improves. 

Iherejs a lot of nostalgic romance associated with railroading, and rtilr 
roaders^.are proud. of. .their industryls. history.. .But the purpose or this 
brochure is to give you some insigjit into the romance and dynamics of modem 
railroadifig— of railroads NOWI 

America's railroads today: 

. Serve 45,000 communities on 206,000 miles of line. 

. Have a national fleet of nearly 1.8 million freight cars— enough 

to form a solid train that would span the continent fire times. 
. Move their trains with 29,000 locomotives that.jjenerate a total 

power capability of more than 50 million horsepower. 
, Ehploy almost 600,000 persons, with annual wages and fringe 

benefits in excess of $6.5 billion. 
. Make annual purchases totaling more than p\ billion. 
. Pay yearly taxes--in addition to payroll-related ones- -amounting 

to about $500 million. 
. Maintain a "plant" that represents an investment value— after 

allowinfr for depreciation— of $28 oillion. But if the present 

railroad system had to be rebuilt from scratch, it would cost 

about three times that much. 

The '70s: A Transportation Challenge 

In the decade of the '70s, all of Ame"rica"'s transportation modes— but 
especially the railroads— will face a challenge of fantastic proportions. 
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It is estimated the U.S. population will total something like 230 million 
by 1980, But that^s only part of the story--because our unparalleled 
standard of living has, in recent years, produced a frei^^it load that has 
grown at three timej the rate of the population inci»ease. And the trend is 
likely to continue. America's railroads in I97O hauled 770 billion ton- 
miles of freiglit. That's 3,763 ton-miles for evt;ry person and more than 
WixS hauled by all the trucks, airplanes and bargee combined. A ton-mile, 
incidentally. Is one ton moved one mile. 

3y 1980, the railroads expect to be called on to move about 1.** trillion 
ton -miles of freight annually, lhat will be more than 4,700 ton-miles for 
every man, woman and child likely to be alive then. This is the big Job 
of the railroads that is noticed least-- the Job of hauling huge volumes of 
freight over long distances, quickly and at low cost. But, of course, the 
Job of moving people will grow too, and the railroads' role in the future of 
this is in the process of redefinition. 

The railrouds in particular— among the several forms of transportation- 
will be ciallungcJ by new considerations of growing significance in American 
life. Ihey alone have a capacity that Is not fully utilized and therefore a 
potential for growth that will not add materially to ecological. problems. 
America's railroaJa accept tlie challenge. Indeed, they are totally committed 
to beginning NOW to build for Uie "second America" that will be necessary 
to accommodate its burgeoning population. 

Hew Directions in Service 

A long freight train--loaded with coal or grain or automobiles— is such a 
familiar sight today ti\at most people don't give it a second thoug^it. Those 
that do might— or might hot--aotice the innovations in equipment. But far 
less apparent would be th>- innovations In service that imaginative rail- 
roaders have used to win Laziness— and, not so incidentally, to keep costs 
down on many consume: Una. Few of these innovations show. Most of them 
are in the form of idea^- -ideas that make rail service more efficient and 
economical.. 

Time lost in railroad yards has been a frequent target of railroad "brain- 
stoming" efforts. Modern computerized yard operations help, of course, 
but how much better to avoid classification yards altogether. This line 
of reasoning has led to "xnin througji" trains and unit trains. "Run through" 
service— which often requires the cooperation of two railroads--is an 
operation in waich a train by-passes intermediate yards as it speeds 
between two distantly separated points, thus greatly reducing transit 
time. Unit trains, while also designed to operate without the need for 
intemediate yard switching, employ a different concept--and find value in 
a different area. A "run through" train carries a variety of commodities. 
A unit train carries a single product toa single destination, then returns 
empty for. another load. Basically a shuttle service, unit trains are ideal 
for specialized Jobs, such as keeping electric generating plants supplied 
with coal. Despite traveling empty half the time, unit trains have yielded 
great economy because of their efficient utilization of rolling stock. 

Piggyback is another example of a servict concept that has found wide-spread 
acceptance among shippers looking for the best way of moving things. And it 
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hai t first cousin worth knowing tbout--cont»lnerlzttlon. Piggyback Is 
the movement of truck trailers on specially designed f la tears. Contalnerl- 
zatlon Is ilallar— but the "trailers" don't have wheels. Although begun 
by some railroads as early as 1926, piggyback service didn't achieve real 
volume until the '50s. Its advanUges are obvious. It combines the long- 
haul efficiency of rail transport with the door-to-door flexibility of 
trucking. Thus, It offers economy, security and ease of handling. 

ConUlnerlzatlon boasts the same advanUges, plus an extra measure of 
flexibility. To a shipper, this extra means that these " trailer s-wl thou t- 
wheels" can travel bjr sea. In the air, over highways or on rails— or by any 
combination of these modes. They can be easily and quickly transferred 
from one mode to another— and needn't be opened until they reach their 
final destination. The popularity of piggybacking and conUlnerlzatlon on 
the railroads can be seen In their growth— more than percent since 196^. 
And they offer a bonus to motorists: It would take 200 trucks to carry the 
same amount of freight as one 100-car piggyback or container train. Of 
course, the purpose of .piggybacking— or any other new rail service concept- 
is not to put trucks out of business. The nation needs all Its transpor- 
tation modes operating at full efficiency. And that— .the need for transport 
efficiency— Is the purpose of the new directions 'In railroad service. 

The World We Live In 

When America was very young, the American Dream was a simple thing. It 
could be summed up In a few words. (. le of '*;hose words was "freedom." 
Another was "plenty." And there was plenty of land, plenty of natural 
resources, plenty of everything to be used— and. In some cases, abused. 

Now Americans— though their country Ip still not old, as:natlons go— are 
giving thought to the fact that even "plenty" Is not Inexhaustible. There 
are still abundant natural resources, but the need for products made from 
them Is Increasing. So thought must be given to using resources— such as 
fuels— efficiently. There Is still plenty of land In America, but the 
population Is growing fast, too. So wasteful uses of land must be curbed. 
A(kd overcrowding— or congestion— must be avoided. 

Americans are becoming Inci 2a singly concerned about their environment— and 
the snvlronment they will leave for their sons and daughters. They want 
their children to breaV^e good air and drink clean water. But they want 
no lessening of the wlde.:pr*»ad abundance they take for granted In America. 
In all of this, tha steel whe^»l on the ^teel rail Is their ally. Railroads 
pollute the air less— In relation to loads carried— than do most other modes 
of transportation. And they conserve fuel better. Railroads move three 
times as much freight traffic per gallon of fuel as big trucks and 125 
times as much as cargo aircraft. A rallrc^d doesn't need a vast amount of 
Imd on which to operate. One aouble-track railroad can accommodate the 
traffic of a 20-lane super-highway. 

Going shopping? To the supermarket? Or Just about any place, for that 
matter? Ihere may be no railroad track In sight, but It's still a good time 
to think about railroads— no matter what you think about the prices you 
pay.' The prices of retail Items— whether food or manufactured products- 
are based on a number of factors. One of the most Important Is the cost of 
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transportation. And, for most commodities, rail transportation is the most 
economical way to go. 

Ihe reason for thiis is the inherent advantage enjoyed by the rail mode in 
moving large volumes over great dista.nces. Ihe more volune carried- -that 
is, the more tons per freight mile, the more cars per train, the more 
trains per day— the lower the cost of hauling each shipment. Lower unit 
costs. mea.n. lower charges to railroad ujers--and,^ in tuni, lower, prices for , 
consumers than they would otherwise have to pay. 

Indeed, some commoditiej used by manufacturers in great volumes would not 
be shipped at all were it not for the railroads' ability to carry them at 
low cost.- Railroads thus are doubly vital to the nation's consumers. They 
bring them most of the things they need and want, but thoy do it as 
economically as possible. 
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CARfUEH '^MPLO'/riEUT OPPOKTOJITIKS 



*1r. Warx*cn K, Anaerson, rricins; -lanaGar, Jouth Atlantic/:ior'ch Kurope 
vision, oca-Land oorvice, Inc. 



A ISiViyc daily ne^jpapcr ran this ad in iU classified section: 

.Wanted; To? executive fi-on 22-23, to- sit with feet 
on desk from 10; 00 to 4:50 to watch other people woii;. 
Must be willing; to play golf every othor aftei'noon. 
Salary: 'J;i,000 a week, '^e dbnU have thic Job open; 
we JUL't waatcd to cee in print what everybody else is 
applying for. 

Ihat kind of ^trucK me, because I wac a little bit nervous, since I'n a 
littlw out3idu .ny rjal'n in personnel wox'k. I've been a trucking man and 
a ^iiippin^ for about twenty years, but I'm not a personnel man per se. 
Aftvr wv i^vt i>«-uplc, then I r,et involved with them, but in selecting these 
j'>.'oplt the oil^j ?jpiJor twill ty I have had in the pas-t is to interview ^ome 
of thu-n and ]n<jiu a docir,xon as to whether I thinlc they might go or not. 

X went to WviXi for Mr. Allea's company in thj earlier year^ as u mana/jo- 
n.ut ti'alncv — a pro^jra-n that Groat JoatheiM Trucking and mentually Rydor 
had"aiid went thruu,^i tilc t.'^alnin^; program and woi'ked wuy up aa a coiUgw 
l',raiuale,and have followed this program ^^retty cloijely throu^^^n-^at 
ca'revr in the freii:ht bu-^ineoJ. While Oea-Land has t'r^ jat?io klad of Jobs 
Uut nost tranaportatlun agamUes have, you '/ill ..case r.^ if I give you a 
little bit of ^ja-Land'j manajemeat progra.i tuuay. I'm going to make iz 
Jiiort :iM swc' t ani that \tLll be. an_advantage to you.. . _. 

Jn 'Monday, arid X .^tcj^ on your trip rucoJay, scne of you saw oome ships, 
iuu ..aw a film : j:ilaincrir.ation, wiiich no doubt .disturbed tho imagina- 
tion a;, to who could tliia< of and proJa<^e the idea and plm to make ;;uch a 
company jo vuccejofi*!. J^a-IiUnd ic in the business of moving the goods 
ai.ywht iv In tiie world, and this Is why can offer trainees a .^hole worlJ 
of Jotj— Jo^i^ tliat ii,' carco.^3 ani oan lake thu world a better place to 

liaaJiOi't tioa fieli '^mploys more people than any other industry out- 
^,llt of ut'rlc Ita-c. .'"w growth and si^o of Jea-LanJ makes possible un- 
il ilUi adva.'i Jilt oU'^rvUnltiec for Inc people who can tarn challenges 
Iti'., avjoiij li sunt at^. Levideo the area of skilled labor anJ cloz'ical labor, 
w. lUwt ie'V' lap poopl' to t^^ able to na.iagc our coapany. Our most success- 
ful. >out'ce of lina/.r- oomeo from oar Administrative Training Program. 
,^cU year we vel^'Ot ^omj college gi»adaatoo fo:' our program. Ihcse young 
•len and .^omcn oom* fr^jm all walks of life, have a variety of backgrounds, 
ani yet when give.i tiui ^^roper training ani dir\3Ction work together to 
dov^ljf thu JjfnamlCo tawurd leadership that today's buoine^s world demands. 

the Jea-Land luzic 7rdinin^ Progm is organised in four phases. 1\\e 
ocbcdulc takuo atjul sixteen weeko and oo^^erj opcmtlon.i, adi^lnlstration, 
anl salco training. Iieirig a ohirt-sleove company, we believe you have to 
kno,-/ the fundamontalo of ti^nsportation to he able to move the world. 
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Trainees are assigned to port teminals such as Jacksonville, 'iu»ii, 
Charleston, Baltlnore, Fortsmouth, \Iq^ Orleans, ^lOuston, I.on,. oacii, 
Oakland, and Seattle. Once on tht JoL, a trainee is assii:uvd to nariaO 
operations, where he or she learns to stow a ;jhlp, into UiC chop for a 
week or tv/o of briefs, two weeks in the warehouse handling; fi-ciotit, two 
♦rt'eeks dispatching, in the office to prepare way bills, collect frei^^J)^ 
.charges,. eqalpnicnt,,c oritr J Ic, inter line-,, and U*c .rundui:;c.*UAlJ or liuuJt.or-.- 
tation. 

Upon completion of t wasic prograz?., the trainee goes to oar corpora to 
headquarters in Hlis^ wLh, New Jersey,, for a two- week slaay of stuff 
departments, such as ^^^affic, accoantiutj, cLiins, insurance, inf onia tioii 
systems, as well as uein^ aole to r.cet corj, orate executives, Icarninij 
about the organization, the history of oea-Land, and about future 
prospects. A decision is then Ka^e by Uic trainee as to his interest 
and he is assi^ed to possibly advance training in sales or operations. 
Or maybe a staff assignment. *!.ose demonstrating an aptitude for selling 
may go into advanced suJ.uj training pix)gram. In this four-woek 
period iicoc^'du.i, ca^dl ates learn the intricacies of traffic, ;!*arkctint>, 
sales control, CvUtojuer inflations, and sales technique. 

Windint> up ii. aa assignment, the candidate is all on his own., liis career 
depends ot nir.. CJpportunities become of his own makini',. Our philosopiiy 
as stated by our President in this brochure which I am going to hope 
each one of you will take, is that the pace of progress in t\v trans- 
portation of goods throughout Uie w^^rld is so rapid that to meet com- 
petition a company must have a clear view of the future — a precise 
perception of coming markets -- and to survive a company muat have the 
people who will take charge of the company*^ future.. Employees v;ho have 
astute, original minds and a high degree of drive, initiative, and self- 
reliance. Ihis is why Jea-Land is dedicated to the development of Its 
employees , 

lastly, our salaries compete in all fields, starting at the Jl0,000 level 
and moving up with the progress and relocation that the trainee goes 
through. There are many benefits in the company. 

Ihat^s all there is to it. If you have any questions, I'll be happy to 
try and answer then. 

As pricing manager I am responsible for the rates and tariffs for the 
particular division I am in — that is moving cargo in trade lanes from 
the Couth Atlantic to ;iorth Europe — to make sure Uiat our division puts 
all the cargo necessary to fill the ship and prices it properly to where 
we can make a profit. It is a very interesting Job. I have been in it 
for only a few months. 
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EWPLPyWEKT OPPORTVNITIES VITO A SERVICE PIRM 

Godfrey 0, Bennett, Jr., Vice President-Onployee Relations, Stv-A-Stop, 
Incorporated* 



We're sort of proud of what we»ve got at Sav-A-Stop and what we've done. 
I tKink you probably got the impact from a transportation and a logistical 
standpoint, what It takes to get a 39^ can of deodorant from the manufac- 
turer to the consumer. Out of that building which you saw with 83,000 
square feet of bad housekeeping, safety problems, and lack of adequate 
space, you saw about 330 people working In that 83,000 square feet. We'll 
do about $32,000,000 this year out of that building and we can consider 
that our unit price Is something like 39^ or 39^ or whatever. Ihat's a 
lot of deodorant. 

I hope you found your tour Interesting, and I hope you got enough exposure 
to recognize sone of the problems that people like us encounter In moving 
merchandise. 

Before we talk about some career opportunities — some employment opportuni- 
tles--let me make an observation. Profits make things happen, and we need 
youi- cooperation to tell your students that this Is what It's all about*- 
that's what we're all working for, helping our companies make more profits 
so we can Increase wages and salaries, so that we can increase employee 
benefits, so that we can have money for capital expansion. 

Sometimes I feel that the high schools and the colleges allow themselves 
to^get out of , touch. with reality, and I have been_partlcularly_ pleased 
with the attitude of the people here at the University of North Florida, 
In that they ];iave gone Into the Jacksonville community and sought out 
people to come to the campus and tell their students and talk to their 
faculty about what Is going on In the business world. I believe most of 
you are from the Jacksonville area, and you've got a tremehdous amount of 
resources here in Jacksonville, a tremendous number of companies that will 
be more willing to. make their people available to talk to your students 
directly about what Is going on In business. I hope you will avail your- 
selves of this opportunity, because I think we have a message to gel over 
to the students--whether they be high school or college--and that Is that 
the free enterprise system works. 

In Transportation and Logistics there are many career opportunities avail- 
able. Let's talk about some that we have at Sav-A-Stop. Warehouse super- 
vision. I really don't like to use the word warehouse because I don't 
think, with the facilities we have now, that really covers the sphere of 
activities. To me the term warehouse denotes storage and, as you saw the 
other day, we really don't, store anything In our warehouse, or our dlctrl- 
butJlon center. As you remember, we receive the merchandise at one end and 
it goes through various processing, and then it is shipped out the other 
end. So we would like to call our activity a distribution center, and I 
think that more appropriately describes the activity. 

So let's talk about distribution centers as a fom of opportunity. We con- 
tinue to have an unending need for qualified people to manage people In our 
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distribution center. You know this business of manAging--the classic 
definition of management, I think, is getting things through other 
people— sounds awfully easy,. but it's not that vasy, and in these days of 
high fault itjar. the skilled supervisor, the skilled manager, that can 
make a great deal of difference in the, success of an enterprise, Jackson- 
ville right now has 1,^ unemployment. That's the lowest for a city ihis 
•ize in the country. Sure, we're proud of it; we're glad; but it makes it 
awfully difficult to get people, and in order to retain people we need 
qualified management in the distribution centers. 

So in counseling your students I certainly recommend that everybody parti- 
cipating in college take some psychology courses. Some may be facetious 
and say they may be ready to take abnormal psychology. I think it's 
Important to understand why people react the way they do. How do you 
motivate people? 

The American Management Association spends weeks upon weeks every yeax- 
trying to teach management how to motivate. This is important, and this 
is a real career opportunity. The individual who can motivate another 
individual toward carrying out a desired task can be successful in whatever 
field he wants to go into. So that's one area of employment opportunity- 
management in the distribution center. 

Another area at Sav-A-5top is that we have a noad always for management of 
our trucking fleet. You probably recall seeing the tractor- trailer units 
at Sav-A-Stop when you were over there the other day. I think you visited 
Ryder, and I know you saw a large trucking operation. But this is a coiri- 
plex business— getting the merchandise to the place where you want it, at 
the right time. 

Let me explain to you a little bit about what we go through at Sav-A«Stop. 
Our units leave, let's say, tonight at midnight for Miami. When they get 
to Miami, the merchandi::e is dropped at a sub-warehouse. Order books for 
the salesmen who work in the Miami area are waiting for that unit to bring 
the orders back to Jacksonville. Our data processing people are keyed to 
begin work on those orders the instant they arrive in Jacksonville, If 
that unit breaks down or the driver doesn't maintain his schedule, then 
th»t throws data processing oack so the orders cannot be run on the compu- 
ter. If that's late, we may have 100 warehouse employees waiting to fill 
those orders, so you can see it has a domino effect. If one thing doesn't 
happen right, then it means that a lot of things don't happen right. A 
schedule in our kind of business and in many wholesale/retail operations 
is keyed on timing. The schedule has to be there; if the logistics don't 
wortc properly, then our whole wortc effort is delayed. 

Tied in with the supervision of a trucking fleet and scheduling is also 
the supervision of the drivers. Supervising truck drivers is another world 
in itself, in that these are unique people. These are very valuable people- 
the drivers, the open road drivers. They perfonn a great service, but they 
are unique individuals, and they require a very special type of treatment. 
Here again is another opportunity to use the people skills, and I keep 
coming back to that. In my estimation, this is a very important part of a 
career opporunlty of any kind— the skilled people getting things done 
thro'igh other people. 
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Still another opportuni^ that a company like 3av«A-Stop would have Is a 
traffic Manager. We receive our merchandise— as do many companies— by 
common carrier. It might be any one of 35 or ^0 truckllnes that we receive 
merchandise from. Ihe traffic manager keeps up with the shipments that 
are coming In, In order to schedule them, so we don't have 5 to 10 units 
sitting out. .In the receiving area, .waiting to be unloaded. If^we had a 
.ahlpment^comlng^from. Johnson.4. Johnson In .New^ Brunswlck New Jersey,,. we 
need to know exactly when that shipment will be there so Uiat (l)>e will 
have space for the unit to back up to the receiving area, (2) we will have 
receiving clerks ready to handle that shipment, and (3) we will have some 
space to stack the merchandise. Here again, getting back to the situation 
of logistics, everything has to fall In place or we may wind up with a 
unit load of bandages that will have to sit In the unit for several days 
until we have a space, and^that^s expensive storage. 

In our kind of buslnes8--and In most retail and wholesale businesses— the 
profit margin, Is very low, so In order to make profit at all we've got to 
chum that merchandise out. It has to be kept moving all the time, and 
any time an Item sits In our warehouse very long It begins to cost us a 
lot more money than we will ever make In profit). 

I think the Job opportunities In a manufacturing concern are much the same 
as ours. One of V^e most Important things Is the people skills. How do 
you train Individuals to skills? We have a man at Sav-A-3top on my staff 
who Is responsible for management development. He has developed some 
supervisor training programs Uiat we put on. We are using a new type of 
testing too that I call a predicted Index which gives us a little bit of 
Insight Into: can B work for A If A reacts certain ways to certain situa- 
tions?, This Is a x^l question for ^Industry. How do^ you find ^people who 
have people skills? How do you Identify Uiem? How do you develop them, 
and then how do you keep them with your company? Ihls Is an Important 
thing. We talk about career opportunities. Every time ve hire someone at 
Sav-A-Stop, we hope we are hiring an Individual for a career, but If we 
don't pay the man properly. If we don't motivate him -properly. If we don't 
help him learn so that he can advance his career, he'll go elsewhere, 
particularly with the Job market as It Is now. So every company has this 
responsibility, I feel, to Its people— not to Just take a person and say, 
'^You're a manager," and this Is It. We have a responsibility to develop 
our people so that they can progress and find a sense of achievement. 

Ihe area of Traffic Management, In my opinion. Is . going to be one of the 
fo:^ost areas to develop In the years *to come. We hear about railroads 
having trouble, but one of our requirements for a new dlstrlbutlpn center 
Is that we have a rail siding. The reason Is that we can then receive mer- 
chandise In carload lots and get a break from the manufacturer on quantity 
shipments. So I ^-hlnk rail transportation Is going to become more Important, 
particularly with companies like us. As the profit margin gets squeezed 
tighter and tighter, companies are going to look for more and more ways to 
buy In volume, to move In volume. I haven't seen one (mayte some of you 
have), but there Is a warehouse* In New. Jersey that Is totally computerized. 
Ihey ship by case lot only, and when l^ey get an order they Just mash 
buttons and a computerized withdrawal system of some sort goes out, pulls 
the merchandise off, and wheels It around to the shipping area. A human 
doesn't touch It. 

* 
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At you noticed In our operation, we are what we call a "onesy-twosy" opera- 
tion. We will fill an order for one tooth brush from a Mem & Pop corner 
grocery store. People have aaked us, "Why donU you stop that, and why 
donH you Just ship cases of merchandise?" Our answer to this point has 
been that these people helped us when we got started— the Norn k Pop stoz^ps— 
and these are the people we're going to continue to serve. Sure, we like 
^ to get big orders; sure, we like to ship In cas« lots; but we also recog- 
nize that the w is_a need fpi^ a merchvidlslng.>er.vlce to. the , small, 
neighborhood grocery store. 

Another area that I would recommend you carry back to your students. If 
they are going tc get Into this field 0/ transportation. Is considerable 
Involvement In statistics. I was Interviewing an Industrial engineering 
applicant this morning and we were talking about courses that he Just 
slaughtered In college. He said statistics was the one he disliked the 
most, and I did too. I'm sorry I did, because I have suffered for It 
since. But this Is an Important thing. The more complex business gets— 
and I really don*t think business Is going to get less complex- -the more 
an Individual has to have a woiiclng knowledge and appreciation of statistics. 

Another area Is some understanding of these things we call computers. 
Computers are so hard-headed you can't live with them or without them. 
But we might as well face lt--we are now a computerized society and It's 
going to get a lot worse. Any manager who understands what a computer 
will do for him will be far ahead of a manager who does not understand It. 
I*m not talking about that It Is necessary for an Individual to have a 
working knowledge of how to program, or that he be able to write a program, 
but he needs to know what a computer can do, and he needs to be able to 
explain It to a data processing technician so that technician can put the 
.prO-S^ 05 air. This Is a really Important thing, and we see this 
more and more at Sav-A-StOp every day, Wd you all tour the data processing 
area as you came through? If^e are highly computerized, and we couldn't do 
anywhere the volume we're doing today without this high degree of computer- 
ization. Computers arc here to stay, and there will be more and more 
computerization as the years go on. 

If I had to summarize what a student would want to do^to prepare himself 
for a career In Transportation and Logistics, I would summarize this way: 

Expose himself to as many Industries as. possible while he Is In high school, 
while he Is In college. I. think you would be surprised how many people In 
Industry would be willing to talk with you. If you Just ask— that's all It 
takes. So, learn what*s golngon In the business world. Get an apprecia- 
tion of what business Is. Don't get In a vacuum — learn what's going on 
In the business, world. Then woric toward developing people skills. 

If there Is any one thing that torpedoes a manager, at Sav-A-Stop or any 
other company— no matter how technically or academically qualified a person 
might be^-lt's people skills, and there are soiae occupations that don't 
develop people skills. Their training Is not tuned In to people skills. 

We recently hired two new graduates In systems science from the University 
of Vest Florida. These are the first new graduates we have hired that have 
OAjored In a computer- oriented course, and I will be Interested to see what 
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people akllls they have, i have an idea, but we will Just have to see, 
becau3e their whole training has been aimed at mechanization and we can»t 
mechanize people. So that's another area of people skills. Statistics 
and the understanding of the computer is an important area— what it can 
do for you, hov you can use it to your best advantage. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAIIAGEMENT AHD 
TliS IHGREDIrNTS op A CAREER 

Kr. David HoUges, Corporate Traffic Manager, Hudson hxlp and i'aj'er 
Corporation. 



These career-ideas are aimed nainly at persons outside the profession of 
traffic management: young people, most likely, who have not entered the 
business world or who, if they have, do not feel Uiat tliey have "found" 
them3clve3--either in a specific field, or pertiaps in the business 
environine;it as a whole. But they are also aimed at, persons already in 
the field, tflth the thought that they may gain a new and broader per- 
spective: a broader view of the opportunities, challenges and rewards 
that await the professional, cai*eer-minded man or woman. 

Let's start by admitting that young persons regard the business world 
with mi.xed emotions. Ihls i^, not too surprising, because so did many of 
theirj parents and even acme of their grandparents. If contemporary 
television and literature have their share of villainous and venal 
businessmen, tJte older generations had Sinclair Lewis and Ida l^rbell 
and Lincoln Jteffens and Frank Ilorris, to name Just a few of the "anti- 
establishment** writers of their day. And in real life business itself 
is fsar from perfect— which in an imperfect world should hardly come as 
a surprise. 

But the inexorable fact is that progress is made by people who are dis- 
satisfied with something the way it is, and set about to Improve it. And 
.-^nobody..will argue that the business world couldn*t stand improvement... 
which will be achieved by those people who decide to get involved and do 
something about it. 

Mor should we overlook thie common notion held by many young people that 
business requires a kind of reprehensible confoimity. It^s true that 
suits^And^ ties— and shoes— will probably be worn in the business environ- 
ment for some time to come, and to this extent there will be a requirement 
for confpmity. But th^re is no need for a conformity of Ideas ; 
successful businesses and successful businessmen got that way by 
innovating , not by conflming. There's a difference, of course, between 
confomity and discipline; and the chances are thuv the nonconfomist 
who can channel or discipline his energies and Ideas will get a lot 
further in the business world than he will outside it. 

A Galaxy of Jobs 

Even to the youTig person not beset by these doubts there is ^ good deal 

about the business world that is .confusing. There are Jobs today that 

didn^t exist, five years ago, even indijstries that have come into being 
and grown to maturity since the present crop of college graduates entered 
high school. The young person graduating from higli school today is aware 
that he has an almost limitless choice of careers, many requiring college 
but a good many which do not. 3ome of the Job opportunities are more 
glamorous than others, naturally. Or at least they seem that way. The 
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help-wanted pages of a major metropolitan daily may carry a dozen or more 
pages of ad3 for exotic careers, and cheek-in- Jowl with such ads there are 
usually quite a few ads for schools offering training in the exotic 
specialties. 

Gome of this advertising is factually ttue, of course, and some clearly 
exajgerates both the glamor and tlie nature oi the rewards in a given field. 
And the same is tru2 to soae degree the "recruiters'* who visit both the 
high schools an'l college campuses. If nothi.ig else, it proves that business 
is indeed interested in youn^j people, and the competition between firms and 
-individual fields of specialization is keen. 

The Ingredients of a Career 

What may not occur to the young graduate, however, is that there is a vast 
difference between a Job --even a glamorous speciality— and a career. A 

Job is a prescribed task which the Individual perfonns a certain number of 
hours daily, but a career is the interaction of the individual with the Job. 
A specialty that might be a- career to one man would always be a Job to another, 
and vice /ersa, for no two persons react in the same way; perhaps the worst 
recommendatlori for a given field is that a friend or acquaintance Is "happy 
in his woxHc." Fof the friend *s career requirements are unique unto him, . 
Just as hi3 tastea in food and clothing and women and politics are his own. 

But there are some measures that can be applied to a field of endeavor to 
determine whether it will provide the continuing interest, challenges and 
rewards that an Individual seeks in a career that Is, after all, going to 
occupy most of his days--and some of his nights--and is going to be the comer- 
stone of his whole way of life during his relatively brief stay on earth. 
A few such measures are listed below: 

I. Importance of the Job; 

1. As a social or economic contribution. 

2. In the immediate business environment, I.e., the flim. 

3. In the social environment, friends, relatives, etc. 

II. Challenge of the Job 

1. Problems to be solved. 

2. Variety of situations to be coped ^ith. 
5. Competition. 

III. Environment of the Job: 

1. location. 

2. Co-workers. 

3. Stature of the Job in the company. 

IV. Rewards of the Jobi 

1. Economic. 

2. Recognition. 

3. Authority. 

V. Incidental or "fringe" benefits; 
1. Travel. 

^ 2. Business contacts. 
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The list could be lengthened, but it oontaln;J Tiost of the "ingredients" 
that go to make up a careei\ Each individual will ijlve tlicse ini^redients 
a slightly different flavor and v^eight. But at the very least he should 
flieasure every Job or career opportunity againnt them. 

Careers in Traffic Management 

riow does a career ir* traffic niariagemer*t measure up against these standards? 
It is up 10 the individual* to decide , but some basic ififormatlon about the 
field set agalrut the background of these measures may help him decide 
whether it is for hL-n-.-or whether he should be looking elsewhere. 

First of all, what is traffic mariagemeut? The term, sometimes prefaced by 
the word "ir^dustrial, " refers bi*oadly to the responsibility for planning 
and purchasing the transportation services required by the company, the 
i*aw materials that move into the company from suppliers, the finished 
products that muve from the company's plants to its markets all over the 
country and the world. Quite often It also Involves responsibility for 
arranging all personnel travel-- a sizable item by Itself- -and control of 
th6 company 's alrci'aft and other transportation equipment. Since transporta- 
tion is largely regulated at both the State and Federal levels, the 
industrial traffic mai^agement fxinction also involves responsibility for 
dealing with regulatory bo<Jies in the finn»s interest. In the larger U.S. 
fina;j, transportation purchased by the traffic department may exceed $100 
million a year, even in smaller firms a budget of $2 or $3 million is not 
uncommon.. .For transportation is common to all manufacturing and producing 
businesses, and it Is costly enough that its efficient management is a 
major undertaking in the firm... 

...but let's measure the industrial traffic management function against 
the career g^iideposts that have been set up. 

Importance of the Job 

Tlie sheer magnitude of transportation itself should give some idea of 
the Importance of the traffic management Job. Transportation provides 
Jobs for some nine million people. It accounts for one out of every six 
dollars being spenjt^i this economy. A family of four with an income of 
$10,000 spends more on transportation than on anything else but food-- 
and everythir*g that the family has or will have comes to it by some fom 
of transportation, or a combination of forms of transportation. Billions 
of dollars are invested in the transportation plant, Just to keep pace with 
the economic growth of the count.y and the ever-increaaiiig amounts of goodj 
that are manufactured, the transportation plant will have to double its 
capacity In less than twenty years. 

Is transportation important: It's the lifeblood of the unique American 
economy, an economy which is based on highly advanced industrialization... 
and without the constant flow of raw materials and supplieij into its plants, 
the average firm could hardly continue to operate more than a few days or 
wee^s at the mostj without the f.»ow of finished goods to ston*s and retail 
outlets, in a short while shelves would be bare of both the necessities of 
life— food and clothins--and the luxuries as well. 
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At the heart of this essential flo^j v»f tjoocls is the man who plans and 
controls it, the industrial manager. He and his counterparts fpnn a 
::"'lect and relatively jjnall ^jroap. In all, there are roughly 12,000 
Ii'la^'-rial traffic managers in the whole coxitis. By contrast, there are 
-/-n. 300,000 doctors, mora .han 130,000 dentists, 275,000 lawyers, and 
zlozc to two million tyacUi;^. It ha.^ been estimated that acme 85 to 90 
i \'jiit uf all frei/^it iiua^i jrlation is purchased by professional traffic 
"uMi--and we are tal^liij ^o^at i-u.^c^iases anounting to some eight billion 
i niirj A year l In roun-i figures, this means that the typical traffic 
'ni-*.c:r jpends an i/.r.igc jf oix million dollars a year for the purchase 
v»r Iran J por tat ion I 

""lif* Ui^er criteria ll.;tt.l importance of the Job as a "social or economic 
-^0. lrllution"--a J tl.ciX; j.uuld be little question on either score about 
a job that underlies the employment of some nine million people, provides 
t}ie goods of life to the entire population. . .and pumps $22 million a day 
Into the economy! 

now important is the Job in the individual company! It»s been pointed 
DUt that trar.cportatior. keeps the ;dieels of the economy turning, and the 
iMiviUal company is ly and large a smaller model of the economy. Without 
raw ntatcx'iala to fued its machines, the company cannot operate, and few 
^onpar ies are located go close to their raw materials that they can operate 
without transportatio:;. Without a means for moving their goods to markets, 
the same companies would soon be out of business, bec<.ase It is the sale 
of goods in the marketplace that pumps money back into the company to enable 
it to keep operating. And because transportation Is often the third . 
Mjftc^t exper.Uture by the company--coming only after raw materials and labor- 
t}.e 3kill with which It is purchased has an Important bearing, Just as the 
cane skill has an important bearing on the company^s competitive success 
in the marketplace. 

In the scheme of things, then, Industrial traffic management is an 
Inoi^^^af^t Job Lnportant as a social and economic contribution, important 
within the framework of the individual company. ^ ^ 

Challenge of the Job \ 

"^'ost career-minded youi.g people quite naturally seek a Job that will contain 
:Jhaaiengen--challerigej that will test and enlarge cheir skills, challenges 
that will fru^iJe an import ar.t jense of achievement and reward when they are 
overcome. Fur a Jol without challenges can hardly ever be more than a Job, 
and certainly not a career. 

And industrial traffic rr.ai.agemej.t provides a multitude of the challenges 
that give life and vitality to a career. 

Finally, there is the challenge of competition. Other companies have 
traffic managers, too, and they are seeking the best competitive advantage 
for their companies. Planning ti*ariSportation is in effect planning strategy, 
planr.ir.g a strategy that is better and more successful than the competition's. 
Arvl it l3 r»u easy task. Skilled ti*affic management has enabled many a company 
t3 et.ter arid capture an entirely new market before the competition knew 
whtit was going on. Cimilarly, skilled traffic mar'^gement has enabled many 
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a company to compete in Doth price and custoni^n' 3er\;ico in rviiiiote ;:iaxiccts, 
much to the surprise of competitors already on tae soctwl And of courje 
there is competition for the Job itself. Not everybody can be a truffin 
manager, but those ;^o thrive on the competition of skills anl ability 
ulll rise to this co^npetition— and they will quickly learn tUat there are 
always good Jobs in industrial traffic manat^ement for the skilled manaijor 
who can meet the competition, whatever fom it may tiike. 



Environment of the Job 

What kind ot environment does the industrial traffic manager enjoy... 
or suffer'^ Actually, he can pretty much take his choice between regions 
of the country, as he can between major cities and smaller towns, for the 
firms that employ traffic managers— and this includes every major U. S. 
manufacturing or producing firm- -are located thr^ghout the country. 

But environment goes also to the conditions of the Job, the people he 

will be working with most closely, md the stature of the Job in the company. 

Pitst, It can be said that the physical surroundings for the traffic manager 
are comparable to those enjoyed by any other manager. They vary from 
company to company, of course... and not avery traffic manager »s office 
has a carpet on the floor, although a good many do! In fact, because 
traffic management is frequently a headquarters function, the top traffic 
executive in a company and the members of his staff may even fare a 
little better than their counterparts in other functions because they 
will be located in the fim's main offices, which are frequently a show- 
case of sorts.. 

Because transportation takes many fonns and has a highly complex 
structure, the traffic manager usually has an infinite number of choices 
open to him in determining the best ways to move his company »s 
products. In comparison tv the "anatomy" of the transportation system, 
the anatomy of the human ffody, complex as it is, often seems quite 
simple. Under a regulatory system designed to provide the American 
people with the benefits of competition and transportation services ^ 
equally available to small and large companies, companies in large cities 
and companies in small towns, a vast network of interconnecting and 
competitive transportation companies has grown up— and the-man who is 
spending two million dollars a year to move his company *s goods through u 
that system has a constant challenge to find a better and more economical 
way of doing It. 

The management challenge is the challenge of organization of rearranging 
the multitude of elements in the system so that tne vast machine of 
transportation will function more efficiently and more economically. And 
this is really a challenge! Considering the fact that the present 
transportation system has taken more than a hundred years to develop, its 
capacity now must be doubled in less than -twenty years! This is a challenge 
underscored by the critical realities that major breakthroughs are going to 
have to be achieved Just to keep the transps^rtation plant abreast of the 
economy... and it's certain that they will , be made, by men and women who 
are looking for BIG challenges. 
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E/en with such major challenges facing the Industrial traffic manager, 
the evet7day question of "Is the Job Interesting?" remains to be 
answered, and It can be answered with a strong Yes. There Is nothing 
humdrum or routine about the traffic manager *s Job. Each day contains 
Its share of surprises, of situations that have to be re.«jolved by decisive 
action on the traffic manager's part. Each day brings numerous 
personal contacts with all types of persons In the company and other 
companies. Seldom does much time go by without travel to other cities, 
sometimes other countries. The challenge Is always present to meet each 
r»ew situation and resolve It In the way that will most Improve the company's 
po5ltlon--and profits. 

Beyond the physical environment, the people the Industrial traffic 
manager works most closely with are largely professionals like himself. 
They speak his language and he speaks theirs. They have a specialty 
that is little understood by others In the company, and they have 
Intense loyalty, the manager to his employees, and the employees to 
^ their manager. Turnover in traffic departments Is somewhat lower than 
Ir. other fields, and there Is considerable stability In the Job. The 
traffic department Is a smooth-functioning team whose members are 
all aware of the challenges that must be met and resolved dally. 

Because of the highly specialized nature of the work, the traffic 
department enjoys a unique position in the company. Major decisions 
lii Englneerlnj, Purchasing, Manufacturing and Marketing requlrt; consultation 
with Ti'afflc. Location:* for the firm's new plants, distribution centers 
and satellite warehouses cannot be determined without the skills of the 
traffic manager and his staff. In fact, as one traffic. manager has 
jald, "Traffic management is a thread which l.i woven through the entire 
fabric of the company." 

Rewards of the Job 

The Inwards of a career are measurable both in the tangible, economic 
benefits and In the more Intangible benefits associated with recognition 
by family and friends as well as by other managers In the company... 
and of course in the weight and authority of the Job Itself. 

Certainly, or. an economic basis alone traffic management measures up 
well, even In beginning salaries. Salaries are comparable with other 
management Jobs of similar responsibility and scope, and tenure and 
stability of employment are somewhat better. 31nce the usual benefits 
of hospitalization, vacations and retirement are generally the same 
throughout industry. It follows that these, too, are comparable for 
traffic management. 

kti additional benefit of industrial traffic management Is that It Is 
a good route to a vice preJsidency, either of Traffic Itself or of the 
broad field of distribution management. With more and more companies 
adopting the "distribution concept, " In the majority of companies the 
top Job has gone to a former traffic manager, because Indeed many 
traffic managers have been performing the physical distribution function 
without calling it that, handling not only transportation, but also 
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such activities as warehoa^e management, industrial packaging, and irrateri- 
al handling engineering, to name only a few. 

Less tangible, but equally important, are the rewards of doing a Job that 
is vital and important, a Job that gains recognition both within industry 
and on the governmental l3vel. A niunber of industrial traffic managers 
today are in the Defense Ti^ansportation *^eserve, a special corps which is 
prepared- to swing into action and manage the nation's transportation system 
in time of crisis or national emergency. Others have served as special 
advisors to the Department of Commerce and the Department of Transporta- 
tion, and even to the White House itself. 

Important, too, is tho recognition of family and friends, and it is a 
natural consequence of Uie authority the industrial traffic manager carries 
in his own company. , 



A Pew Incidental- Benefits 

Of leaser importance, but certainly worth considering, are such incidental 
benefits of the traffic manager's career as the opportunity for travel, 
which is frequently a basic part of the Job, particularly in multi-plant, 
-nulti -warehouse companies. And, since the traffic manager who travel3 by 
air is usually* a customer of the airline for both freight and other 
passenger travel he is responsible for, he is usually accorded "V.I, P." 
status and membership in the various airline organizations li^e the 
Ambasiidors' Club, the Admirals' Club and others. 

And the traffic management career is particularly rewarding for the indivi- 
dual who enjoys meeting a variety of people through his business contacts. 
The industrial traffic manager is in almost daily, contact with personnel 
of the transportation comfjaaies he uses, ranging from the sales represen- 
tative who calls on him (and often takes him to lunchJ ) all the way to the 
top management people 1.. mot^)/ carriers, railroads, water carriers and 
airlines. After all, the traffic manager is a pretty important man to all 
these people, and thsy treat him accordingly- -and it is certainly far from 
unpleasant to receive tne kind of attention the traffic manager gets from 
his carriers! What is more, he will find them:^easant people to deal 
with, and he will find that they and their families will be included in 
many of his social activities, as he will in theirs* 1 
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PUBLIC SERVICE OPPOR'milTIES 

Mr. James E. Pound, Chief of Jacksonville Air Route Control center, 
PAA-DOT. 



I feel most pleased and honored to be asked to participate In your 
seminar, "involvement In Transportation through Career and Curriculum 
Planning," I am sure you have had. some very Interesting sessions this 
week and heard from a lot of experts In the transportation field. You 
know the definition of an expert Is anyone more than 20 miles from home 
with a briefcase. Let me establish dght now that I'm not an expert. I 
live only about 7 or 8 miles from here and I don't even have a briefcase 
with me. 

Since almost all of ray work experience during the past 30 years has been In 
the field of aviation, I do want to give you a few facts about the role 
of aviation In our national and International transportation system today. 

Last October, our then PAA Administrator, John Shaffer, addressed the 
University Aviation Association meeting In Hollywood, Florida. Mr. 
Alexander Butterfleld Is the present PAA Administrator. To quote from 
Mr. Shaffer's remarks, "Here we are on the brink of a fantastic new air 
age and the general public Is only faintly aware of It. And If people 
are not thinking about aviation, how are we going to attract them Into 
aviation jareers? If the public Is not educated with regard to the values 
of aviation, how are we going to get -their permission to build and expand 
those airports we desperately need? We have the money, but we can»t spend 
It unless the local communities say they want a new airport or they want 
their current ones expanded. If we are to prepare for the coming air 
age. we are going to need the public's understanding and Its support '. . . 
we don't need any more misguided restrictions or rebuffs from communities 
who do not understand the values of aviation." Mr. Jhaffer concluded his 
remarks by saying, "ihe Secretary of Transportation has been given a 
mandate. President Nixon has wisely detennlned that this nation Is to havc 
an all-pervaslve tranijportatlon system — both air and surface within 
the decade of the seventies. And we must If we are to remain a nation 
^^that Is socially, culturally, and economically strong. But believe me If 
^^we are to build this great system, and this is particularly true of the 
National Aviation Cystem, American Industry and your government are 
going to need all the professional help they can get." 

Come of you may have heard the story about the French skeptic who* witnessed 
history»s second balloon launching near Paris In the summer of 1783. 
Vnlnpreaoed by the demonotratlon, he tamed to another spectator, Benjamin 
Franklin, and asked In a belllgerant tone: "V/hat's the use of the 
balloon?" 

Franklin, who was thcr. 78 years old, remained unruffled. He peered at the 
Frenchman for a moment through his tiny sqaare-rlrrjned glasses and then 
posed a question of his own, **v^ what use is a newborn baby?" 

With the benefit of hindsight, we can laugli today at the Frenchman's lack 
of foresight. But ask yourself this question: "If we had been present 
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on that saamex* day in 1783, would we have been as wise as Benjamin 
Franklin?" 

Predicting the fatare is always a rioky arMer taking. Ihis certainly has 
always been true in aviation, lu receiA years particularly, the potential 

aviation has consistently been ander-rated. okeptics have always far 
outnumbered the visionaries. 

The .Wright arothers' first foar fligJits on that chilly December day at 
Kitty iiawk in 1)03 received little notice in the press. In fact, there is 
no indication that the bright Brothers themselves were aware of the 
enormity of their achievement.. 

Vet in Just 70 yuurs from the Wright Brothers' first flight . . . with one 
nan moving Just a few feet off the ground for 120 feet . . . aviation has 
exiAoUed lit to a giant transportation and communications system. In 70 
yuai'j t^ic airpl-^'i*- " and the entire aviation enviroa-nent — have gone through 
a.<>*>inplete.ara.*wfv;xwation_in size, performance, and capability. But the 
engines of flight are Just revving up. 

Abuut fifteen years ago, fewer than twenty-five per cent of all Americans 
had ever traveled by air. Today the figure is over 50^. J^ow the swing 
to air travel la uccurring faster than our population growth. A decade 
ago, there wei-e fewer than ^0 million airline pas.^sengers in this country 
each year. "*Yiere are nv)w over t^OO million and over 5 billion ton miles . 
of freight carried each year. In the decade to come, this figure will 
again triple. Air passengers will soon exceed one million each day of 
the year } 

dow jmall the world has become beoau^e of aviation. In May, 1927» Lindberg's 
fliglit Hew ^ork-iarii> took 33^ hours. Today requiring 6^-7 hours. Mlami- 
tondon about 9 hours. 

Today daring any given liour there are more than 20,000 persons in the 
sky as passengers and crew members. During peak hour periods over 
100,000 at a time. 

Over 131,000 general aviation aircraft ' 

About 5,000 air carriers — or airline fleet aircraft 

Ihousando of military aircraft 

How is this vast growing air annada handled or controlled? 
Control towers -- almost UOO througliout the U. S. 
Centers 27 including San Juan P. R. and Balboa C. Z. 
Plight fiervice stations over 330 

Approximately 51,000 PAA employee^ with about ^^0,000 assicned to air 
tx^ffic control duties. 

Center has common bouiidaries with Miami,, il^uston, Atlanta, Washington and 
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Jfew Yoric oceanic centers. Persoruiel in center 520 ATC — 110 AP 
electronic engineers and technicians. 

Equipment 

^ long range radar sites 

Over 100 air ground r^dio frequencies 

Computer* ins Ullation Over $20 million in Jax ARTC'C 

Relieve controllers from routine clerical runctior.3 to devote more time to 

control. Pilot national enroute automation program at Jacksonville 

center. 

Why need 

Z Jets head on 600 MPH — rate closure 1200 MPH or 20 miles in minute 
or 14- miles in 3 3A seconds or last i mile In li seconds. 

Control both Civil and Military Traffic 

Exception Military in Restricted and Warning Areas 

I'm sure we are all aware, one of the greatest problems facing our 1973 
world and .ijciety today is communications. Ihe same problem exists in 
industry, education and government alike. 

Pecently the ecologists and environmentalist., i.ave been more and more 
giving aviation a hard time. Please let's co.^ir.onicate now and donH get 
me wrong. I'm all for protecting our environment and am Just as much 
for the. broad principle of the ecologists as anyone. Come times- though, 
the enviroanentalists and ecologists forget that people are a most 
important , part oi* the ecology too. 

The economics of the entire coontry is fantastically tied to the aviation 
industry. 

Examples : 

Annually more than 353,000,000 checks are air mailed or air freiglited 
from New York clearing houses, thus saving of interest of over $37,000,000 
per year. Without this air service, our prime interest rate, as higJi as 
it is, could well be twice or novo higher. 

I'illijna of Jallars jf inventory in aLnost any business or organization 
that can be named Jls not required as on the shelf replacem-^nt stock 
because spare parts and replacements can oe obtained direct from tha 
factories or distribution centers in a matter of hours by air fx'eigiit. 
For this reason, the costs of almost all of oar goods and services would 
be far greater today without air freight. 

noise Contamination geologists 

'Hiese people have, daring recent months, started strong movements to 
clone aii»ports between the hours of 11 pm and 6 am. hxample — Los Angeles 
and Atlanta airports am^ng many others. If these well meaning people had 
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their way, because of the time differential between EST and. PST there 
would be only 3 hours a day either passengers or freight could depart 
L. A. for Atlanta or Atlanta for L. A. Ihls sort of thing could wreck 
not only- our transportation system but our national economy as well. 

,1he TitT airport in the ^Everglades. Ihe snakes and alligators are more 
Important to the well meaning ecologlsts than enhancing the safety of 
thousands of passengers and air crew members that must dally use the 
soon to be over-crowded Miami International Airport. 

SST (Super Sonic Transport) 

We have all recently read about our foreign trade deficit and how the 
value of our dollar Is continually going down on the International money 
markets. Many of you have traveled, by air abroad since WW II and flown 
on forel^ air carriers. Ihe chances are about 9 out of 10 that you flew 
on ar* Amerlcan-J. S. made air carrier. Our U. S. airplane and aviation 
manufacturers since WW II have exported many billions of dollars worth 
of planes and parts and associated aviation equipment. We have long 
been the world leader In aviation products. 

nie normal next big step forward In aviation Is the SST. Ihe English/ 
French and Russians have been flying their versions of the SST for 
some time nov^ In spite of the tragic accident by the Russian SST In 
Paris recently they are way ahead of us now In SST development. 

lie had already taken numerous orders for our Araerlcan-U. S. SST at around 
$100,000,000. Actual deposits or earnest money was paid for priority 
delivery. A copy from the Germans, Japanese and numerous other foreign 
countries. Do you realize one American made and exported SST at $100,000,000 
a copy would provide a balance of foreign trade dollars for 50,000 
Volkswagens or Toyotas @ $2,000 each. 

(Ihejje are personal opinions and not official government policy.) 

I personally strongly feel we cc.nnot afford not to bjall^an^Anierlcan SST. 
Ihe rest of the world likes to go with the proven leader In any ileld. 
If we are not soon able to resume our research and construction of the 
COT, we will no longer enjoy our International position of aviation 
leadership. I hate to think what our balance of foreign trade situation 
would, be today, as bad as It Is, without the millions upon millions of 
American dollars our aviation manufacturers have annually brought back 
from foreign countries for us. 

■n^ese laat few thoughts may be a little off the main theme of the seminar 
but I do Uilnk they are most Important to both transportation and our 
nat-ional econcny, so, please think about ttiese things even If you don^t 
completely agree with me. 

iliank you. I see I have used up my time, but In case any of you would 
like to dlrcuss anything I have said In more depth with me I will stay 
as long as you want me to after this session. 
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EPgCATION AND CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN TRANSPORTATION 

Panel Moderator: Dr. Jay a. Smith, Jr., Associate Professor, Department 
of Transportation and Logistics, University of North Florida. 



Any appraisal of transportation activities, current or future, demands a 
consideration of the personnel who are needed to staff the requlniments 
of the system. Throo^out this Seminar, the objective was to identi-fy- 
the various skill levels necessary to meet the needs of transportation^ 
activities. Transportation requires individuals with a., wide range of 
outlooks, capabilities, and backgrounds. The complexity of transportation 
activities demands individuals with a high degree, of intellectual and 
professional attaiment, as well as skill levels which are primarily 
vocational/technical in nature'. 

In considering the career opportunities and the role of career counselors 
in assisting students to attain a better preparation for transportation 
opportunities, the group was concerned with the following issues. 

A need to reduce the cost and/or to Improve the quality 
of transportation to society and the individual, throuf^i 
better and more sufficient preparation of individuals 
seeking- careers in transportation; 

The ways and means of infonning studentu about the career 
opportunities in transportation/distribution; 

An identification of specific skill requirements from 
industry sources as to their needs for future employees; 

An awareness of the value of transportation to the society, 
the economy, and the nation by developing a sound basic 
^ under s tandi ng . o f the role of transportation; and 

An understanding of the role and problems faced by career 
counselors in aUvising students concerning career oppor- 
tunities in transportation and related fields, thereby 
gaining some understanding of how students viewed their 
experiences with career advisement and how effective were 
counselors. 

The first session was devoted to exploring the particular employment oppor- 
tunities and skill levels of the carrier and industrial traffic management 
positions. Speakers from rail, water, air, and motor discusaed the mana- 
gerial opportunities as well as requirements for vocational/technical skill 
levels. It was noted that transportation employment did not offer strong , 
inducements to any appreciable natiber of young people iiaving or desiring 
to attain a high degree of professional sophistication. As a result, the 
carrier industry has probably obtained less than its share of such peoplo. 
The speakers infomed the registrants as to specific programs unieri^ay to 
improve that profile. AJaitionD.;ily, sujie transportation activities have 
acaaired an unfyrtunate reputation in the use of professional manpower; 
i, e., underemployment of professionally trained individuals. Detailed 
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questions and answers poi:ited out specific needs that dpuakers felt would 
be eviJenced in the future. It -.^s pointed out that in certain professions 
the slack demand Oy one node has been taken up by another mode. For 
instance, the need for civil engineers by railroads is no longer sufficient 
to justify more than., only a few university courses; however, other modes 
and the ^jovcrnment agencies have enlarged their basic demand for these 
professionals, 

Ihe demmd for some of the newer skills or competence levels is small,, but 
growing, Ihis is due in part to the carriers not forming groups that can 
sucoosufully employ a large number of individuals possessing these skills. 
However, it was felt that the techniques of operations analysis and mathe- 
matical modcl-builJing jhow promise for the solutioa of transportation 
problems, anJ that there would be an increasing need for individuals with 
these capaDili ties, 

Cpoaker consensus vas that the nature of emerging problems of canplex and 
Interrelated systems brought on by carrier mergers would call for: 

Individuals who are prepared to understand the broad 
perspective of managerial decision-making in trans- 
portation, not only within the view of an Individual 
component^ or mode of twnsport; 

Individuals would have to become aware of the environ- 
mental considerationo of txninsportation employment; 

Individuals will need a specialized skill or base of 
understanding to progress up the managerial ranks to 
executive decision-making positions; and 

Transportation o i^riers need to find better means of 
using the tal^nlj of existing employees to greater 
advantage. 

The second session was devoted to a discussion oi' employment opportunities 
in the service/wa rehousing industry and manpower requirements of govern- 
ment and public service organizations, Ihese groups opined that transpor- 
tation would benefit substantially from the transfusion of competent 
personnel from, other fields. This transfusion would nave a multiple effect 
in that it would' provide much needed "newer" skill levels that have already 
been learned in the other fields, and that it would sharpen tht; specialized 
capabilities in the various transport organizations. Most of the regis- 
trants considered this transference a short-lived phenomenon, and that 
many industries needed to develop in-house capabilities for career and 
educational guidar^e, A certain lack of in-service training or in-house 
skill level development on a Jjormal basis was offered by only a small per- 
centage of the namucr of transportation organizations .represented at the 
Sem/nar, 

*n;e counselors felt that in-house education programs for transportation 
,'ercom\el would serve two general purposes, First, these programs could 
assist In developing Uie specialized skills necessary at all levels for 
effective Internal control md direction of the transportation activities. 
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oeconJ, short courses, workshops, ur.J seminars Jealiu^ with tlie newer 
skill levels and expanded technology; e. , design and use of data- 
procejsing systems, application of ^o^t accounting theory, and other 
nuiiugesient JccLsion-making IooIj,. «oald assist Uie transportation organi- 
sations in meeting their manpower reiiulrements. Only five of the companies 
represented Dy the speakers liad tuition refund plans for fomal education 
beyond the high school level. 

ilie last two sessions in/olved the registrants in an active role.. Dia- 
oussion centered arouad hew c^^cm advisors could better assist the student 
in planning for the exploration of career goals. The previous four days 
allowed the. participants to obtain a better insight into Job reqalre:nentr> 
and necessary skill le/els for a variety of opportu.iities in transporta- 
tion/distribution. 

The group concluded tnat thero was considerable need for in-service educa- 
tion of advisors. IViere were at least three broad areas in which career 
counselors should receive in-service education: 

1,. wolfing with industry, groups to detemlno eurrent and 
future Job requirements, 

2. observing and learning first hand the spec i fie functions 
to a particular set of occupations in transportation/ 
distribution, and 

3. making addition^il Insights into the mutual problems of 
career advisement.* 

iioth speakers and registrants agreed that any consideration of education 
for transportation must include the n^ed for for:nal training programs at 
the vocational/'technical levels. Several of the counselors felt that there 
was a definite need to .address this training requirement at an earlier 
educational level, such as the 7th, 8th, 9th grade levels (Junior high 
school). Uiere was not total agreement; of this point, however, raising 
the substantial question of effectiveness of counselors to assist students 
in pursuing career goals. 

A lively discussion developed concerning the basic problems of career 
counseling. Most educators recognised that academic advisement and career 
counseling were important parts of the total educational process. At 
several of the secondary schools r'-presented by participants at this Ceminar, 
these tasks were conducted by conplementary "mixed" systems involving 
instructing and counseling. Many of the trained counselors, being inter- 
ested in personal counseling, have neglected academic and Career advisement. 
FXirthennore , in some educational environments, the counseling center has 
become sti^jnati/.ed as a place where only "siek" or "bad" students go. 'Hiis 
situation was particularly aaute with black counselors handling black 
students, As a result of this reputation, the ooxnselor's effectiveness 
was greatly reduced. I/isciplinary problems rather than career selection 
problems were attacked. 

Jaie of the basic problems in the various systems identified in Uiis 
session wore as follows? * 
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Counselors arc selected who are not interested or trained 
to handle the specific problems of career counseling; 

Counaelors do not always have the time or skill levels to 
adTlat or receive training in career counseling; 

School lystans that consider academic and career advise- 
■tnt as separate functions arc far less effective in 
carter counseling; 

Counselors do not have adequate contact with other instruc- 
tors In the areas In which they are advising; 

Counselors arc not always available during the som^-ner monUis 
when time could be spent with students to advise about Job 
opportunities; 

Counselors are not completely infoxmed of tha ski\. levels 
and educational requirements for current and fut\»T occupa- 
tional requirements; and 

Counselors attempt to direct rather than counsel students 
concerning career choices. 

itxe following suggestions are based- upon the comment;; of tho i<articipants 
in the wortcshop session: ^ 

Career counselors should work activ*-'ly with the industry 
toward the development of skills and knowledge levols re - 
quired for employment. opportunities in transportation . 

The group expressed that this conference was the firot time they had had 
the opportunity to see a "total" manpower picture for an industry. Ihoy 
were impressed with the important role that transportation plays in our 
economy and amazed by the fact that few counseloro knew of the aggregate 
manpower requirements. All had previously viewed employment opportunities 
in transportation in ter.ns of a series of independent requirements for 
lesser skill levels than actually required. Tlic group acknowledged that 
they h-.;'^ acted in a "passive" manner in the development of manpower 
requ'irerents in any field. In addition, they had n^v actively participated 
with ine transportation industry in tlie past. For instance, no coujiselor 
had assisted in the preparation or modification of Job requirements. All 
saw themselves, prior to this Seminar, as merely "brokers" and not developers 
of career opportunities for their students. 



The seminar revealed that there was a substantial lack of specific knowledge 
concerning transportation employment requirements and opportunities. Indus- 
try could benefit measurably by preparing and distributing items such as 
Job notices, Job descriptions, and manpower requirements to career counselors 
on a regular basis. These actions facilitate the counselors' knowledge 
base and assist them in matching skill levels of students with industry 
requirements. Indications are that t.ie career advisement techniques do not 



Industry should wortc more closely with career counselor ? 
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achieve satisfactory levels of perfomance when considering; tninoportation 
career opppctunl ties. Regular and frequent communications should be 
established between fims and counselors. 

Additional workshops should be established for botii career 
counselors and students . 

Traditional approaches of career advisement need to oe re-examined and 
improved in order to establl'jh effective coun.ielinc programs that can 
assist in meeting futu.-'e transportation manpower requirements. Industry 
and public agencies are becoming aware that the dynamic character of 
transportation requires changes in skills, outlooks, and capabilities of 
employees at all levels. There is a definite need to bring together 
industry and governma;it representatives with career coanselors on a 
regular basis to improve communications concerning this vital irea of 
transportation activity. Model workshops could oe established at two 
levels. One could adopt the format of this Seminar, and the other could 
be directed toward detailing .specific career opportunities wita students, 
i. e., infomation regarding career opportuiUties as well as preparing 
applications, interviewing techniques, and projeeting future siclU 
requirements in transportation. 
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TRA?ISPORTATION SUBJECT MATTER FOR CURRICULUM INCLUSION 
HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Dr. Konald L. Sparling, Associate Professor, Department of Transportation 
and Logistics, University of North Florida, 



Transportation is pervasive. In terms of the national economy, one-fifth 
of the gross national product annually has been accounted for by trans- 
portation. This does not mean that we could eliminate this important 
element of our ecor^oraic life and only be 20^ worse off, however, for to 
do so would propel us backward Instantaneously to the state of first man-- 
but with much company. The mobility provided by the automobile has tended 
to cause Americans to become as much alike as the new highways we drive 
on. The Jet plane has served further to compress our society together 
.anil- to lead to increasing contact among peoples of the globe. On the 
nei$ative side, increased mobility has contributed to increased Insecurity 
among our peoples in a manner as described by Allen Tofler in Future 
Shock. Relationships and our social anchors tend to become transitory. 
But how did we get to this point? 

In order to effectively squeeze the history of transportation Into t 
discussion th^t would take no more than an hour and fifteen minutes, one 
must settle for a few of the highspots. Many, many of the rich details 
that Combine to make up the rich, long, and fascinating history of trans- 
portation simply must be left out. Since our purpose Is to consider 
transportation history insofar as It might contribute to the curricula 
of hi^ schools and Junior colleges, it seems appropriate to concentrate 
on the broad sweep of transportation development, giving passing attention 
to contemporaneous economic Influences along the way. Secondly, we must^ 
of necessity focus riore upon recent developments with a view toward gaining 
an appreciation for liJ<ely scenes of the future. 

As good a place as any for us to focus attention initially Is upon the 
point that Necessity is the Mother of Invention. If it were not necessary 
or somehow desirable to move people and their trappings from one place to 
another, there would simpJy be minimal growth of transportation technology 
Transportation technology seems to derive from some social requirement or 
opportunity, and, having derived therefrom, has social consequences. The 
accultumtlng anO agglomerating kindo of impacts that transportation has 
upon cultures and upon society have been well documented throu^ time and 
will be covered elsewhere in Ihe conference In more detail. For our present 
purposes, we will focus upon the historical development ,of ^transportation 
technology. 

Historical Pervasiveness of Transportation - a Potpourri 

Historians and Anthropologists, examining the development of civilizations, 
have identified at least five broad trends and relationships involving 
transportation. First, transportation has been a necessary activity of 
mankind from the very beginnings of society and has played an essential 
role in the origins of civilization itself. Second, transportation tech- 
nology has been one of the most significant factors in locating civilization 
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by determining man*s use of resources. Third, transportation has helped 
to determine the centers of power within civilization. Fourth, trans- 
portation defines the limits and character of societies, both past and 
present. Finally, transportation technology develops along with, and 
aids and abets, development of other technologies. The following 
potpourri will serve to illustrate these five arsertions. 

Dr. Raymond Dart, an anthropologist studying the development of civili- 
sation in Africa, has claimed that civilization de/«loping during the 
5,000 years before Christ depended in large part upon the development 
of water vehicles, boats, and floats. ^He claims that animal domestication 
and agriculture both arose .from fishing. His argvunent is that early man 
needed to take advantage of the unlimited food supply in the water so as 
to replace the rather precarious hunting with nutritional security. In 
order to do this, man had to follow the fish into the water. This fishing 
called boats into existence, and then required the forriation of comiaunities 
from isolated family groups. Dart noted that the earliest religious 
beliefs had been fashioned by boatmen ind by fishermen rather tnan by 
farmers or hunters. lioats had not only caused movement but iiad molded 
mythologies of mankind, thus playing an Important part in the development 
of civilization. 

The first important means of transportation otlier than "Chank's Mare" 
was undoubtedly by water. The first urban and civilized communities 
grew up in river valleys and along the edges of waterways. Ux^banization 
has been intimately connected with traasportatl^r* from the beginning, but 
urban centers have bf.come completely dependent upon transportation. At 
minimum, food has to be transported to urban areas in order for them to 
survive. The great cities of the world have usually been ports and 
located on waterways. Even in the Midwest and Eastern sections of the 
United States, there are very few cities of any significance that are 
not on navigable waterways, or on waterways that were navigable during 
the age of the city»s conception. 

Cities in the interior West, however, were dependent upon other develop- 
ments In transportation, and relative economics of operations. Before 
railroads, stage coaches could stop anywhere without lowering efficiency, 
and this consequently led to a development of many small towns in the 
Midwest and West United States. The construction of Railroads, however, 
consumed large amounts of capital, and efficient operations called for 
relatively infrequent stops. Railroad division points, where the changes 
of engines, crews, car inspections, and these kinds of activities were 
required, grew Into towns, and many of these subsequently grew into 
cities. Tl^ point here is that the growth of cities and urbanization 
was dependent upon transportation. The character of city growth will 
bo discussed at a later point in this discussion. 

Early civilization thus was dependent upon transportation, leading to 
city location centering upon rivers and seacoasts. These urban areas 
could utilize resources drawn from all over, and permitted a base in 
which man :ould dev^lOT, his institutions and culture, .and from which 
he could spread h.^ influence throughout the entire world. That is, 
transportation has helped locate civilization by determining man's use 
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of resources. Ecoloisy, then, In the sense of man's relationship with 
his total environment, Is determined In part by transportation technology. 
The major function of transportation Is to move persons and their trappings 
from one place to another. This movement necessarily alters the relation 
of population to land use and the ecology of Man. 

While the foregoing serves to. Illustrate the pervasiveness of transporta- 
tion, the following will attefapt to focua upon technology and economics 
of transportation development^ 

The railroad locomotives, which, cild so much to revolutionize Industry and 
which contributed so much to thft growth of the Industrial revolution, 
did not spring up full-blown./ First, the steam engine was developed. 
Its original purpose was to p6mp water from mines. It was almost half 
a centruy from the development of the steam engine before anyone thou^t 
to put it on a moveable platfSnn and make a locomotive. 

Even the basic Idea of the sxeam engine Itself can be traced back to 
ancient times, but without a need or other incentive to apply the Idea, 
nothing much was done with the original idea of a steam bellows. Atti- 
tudes toward economic devel^bpment and activity In general were neutral 
to negative before the Industrial Revolution. In the thirteenth century, 
Albert the Great Illustrated the regard for the principle of the steam 
bellows, as he j tells us. ". . . to take a strong earthen vessel with 
two holes in it. Pill it with water, plug the holes tightly and set 
it near a hot fire. Soon the steam will burst the plugged holes and 
spray hot water over the surroundings. For this reason such a vessel 
is called a sufflator , or blower, and it is usually made in the fonn of 
a man." 

While it is amusing to note what medical man obviously thought of the 
nature of Man, as evidenced by the shape of the blowers, the significance 
to transportation development stems from the fact that the steam engine 
could not be built for the lack of the necessary metallurgical and machine- 
tool development. 

The idea of flight had aljso been conceived at a very early stage in 
history. Icarus and Daedalus of Greek mythologj[ are illustrative, but 
Leonardo and others made contributions to thf^^development of the idea 
of flight and even to the science of aeronautics. Klansburg notes that 
Sir George Cayley (1773-1B57) made model gliders oo test his ideas of 
flight and may be identified as the father of the science of aeronautics. 
But while Cayley could invent the science, he could not invent the air- 
plane because that technological step had to wait until progress in 
other fields had. been accomplished. The development of a light weight 
engine presented the major hurdle, and plagued the Wright brothers, as 
well. They haJi to build their own engine before succeeding. at Kitty 
Hawk. 

While the ideas of some of today's well-developed technologies are 
ancient, the application and growth of transportation technology moved 
slowly through time. For example, the world had to wait until the ninth 
century for the horse collar, which provided a major power revolution for 
age. Prior to the development of the horse collar, a yoke similar to 
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that used by oxen had to be hitched to the horse in order to transfer 
horse power to the wheels of the wagon or carriage, or chariot. This 
meant that much of the pulling force and pressure was placed upon the 
horse's neck so that the poor beast couldn't pull a very large load 
without choking himself to death. Additionally, the yoke arrangement 
placed pressure upon the animal's Jugular vein and cut off the supply 
of blood to the brain. Application of the horse collar caused the 
load to be pulled to be distributed around the horse's powerful 
shoulders rUther than the neck. Experiments have shown that the 
pulling power of a team of horses was increased five-fold as a result 
of the horsecollar. 

The horse did much to characterize society through much of history. 
From Roman chariots up to the loya plow, the horse has played a, central 
role. The Invention of the stirrup . . . Joined man and steed into a 
^fighting organism" by the tenth century and contributed to the strength- 
ening of the feudal system. The feudal system was dependent upon the 
ability of the knights of the period to defend their holdings and to 
serve their Lords. Tlie tern "horsepower" became the standard of power 
measurement. The development of the plow and the horseshoe facilitated 
strides in agriculture. This, in tum, provided incentives and produce 
for increasing trade, which in turn called for improved transportation. 

There is little evidence to suggest that the compass was known to nav- 
igators of the Western World before the 13th century. Consequently, 
very little sailing was done out of sight of land. Mariners were not 
only afraid of getting lost but of falling off the edge of the earth. 
The voyage of Columbus and consequent discovery of America iiad to wait 
for the appropriate navigational aids. 

Much of nan's movement and the movement of his goods is for the purpose 
of making use of resources more effectively and efficiently. The growth 
of the use of the horse provides an illustration of the extrenely im- 
portant economic factor associated with transportation technology and 
technological development. In Roman times before the horseshoe and 
horse collar were used, bulky goods doubled in price about every hundred 
miles of carriage overland, but by the 15th century after the intro- 
duction of these devices, the cost of grain — a bulky product — was 
increased only about 305C for each hundred miles. Another more recent 
example of man«s pursuit of economy is the Erie Canal. Prior to opening 
of the Erie Canal in 1927, it cost $100 to move a ton of freifjht from 
Buffalo to Hew York and required 20 days. After the canal was opened, 
the cost was $10 and B days. Ho wonder the Erie was soon Jammed with 
traffic! 

One major characteristic of the industrial revolution has been in the 
development and use of power. At least three power revolutions can be 
discerned during the period of rapid industrial growth since IBOO. All 
of these soon found application in Transport, thus providing the means 
of opening up the west and providing more efficient linkages among 
buyers and sellers. There is little question about the development of 
the steam engir^e and its role as a key ingredient in the genesis of the 
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Induatrlml revolution. The second power development Is the Internal 
conbustlon engine. Ths automobile manufacturers became active, around 
the turn of the century, and the Wright Brothers achieved their feat 
at Kitty Hawk in 1903, thus kicking off the age of the airplane as well 
at of the automobile. Applications of electric power and electricity 
began. to supplant steam power around the turn of the twentieth century, 
as well. Ignoring many minor developments and refinements brings us 
down to date In terms of power, whereas we are now moving Into the age 
of electx*onl,cs and nuclear energy. Electronics Is largely applicable 
to control and guidance devices necessary to minimize the risks of human 
error and machine breakdown in an age of precision. For an Illustration, 
•imply consider the rather lengthy and highly detailed count-down pro- 
cedure for sending a rocket Into space. 

A recent notable characteristic of the relation of transport teciinology 
and other technologies and developments my be described as the increasing 
dependence of transportation upon scientific developments. While scien- 
tific advance seems now to be the primary engine of growth In all tech- 
nologies, it is certainly apparent in the field of transportation. For 
example, the development of ll^t alloys by metallurgists combined with 
an improvement in fuels coming from the research of chemists, the nav- 
igational devices from application .of electronics and mathematics have 
all led to the advancement of aviation technology. Were It not for these 
scientific developments. It Is questionable whether aviation would be 
any further along than It was 50 years ago. Looking ahead, a problem 
for the immediate future will be the adaptation of nuclear power to 
aircraft. Means have already been discovered to harness solar energy 
and perhaps the next major technological advancement In air transport- 
ation will result from an accommodation of this stride. 

Another example of relatlu^ishlps among technologies may be found In our 
modem system of hlghw^., transportation, where several technologies have 
been combined. .The Invention of powerful light-weight engines, intro- 
duction of petroleum as a fuel source, development of pneumatic tires, 
use of concrete and bituminous materials for highway construction, and 
the development of vehicle suspension systems involving steel springs 
rather than leather straps have all contributed to making travel by 
road more comfortable and rapid. 

Newer foms of transportation technology tend to make the older trans- 
portation foms. obsolete. In the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Great Britain was blessed with a fairly well-developed road system 
for the times, and had good highways for the needs of the period. But 
with the advent of the railroad, the road system in Britain was allowed 
to decay. Similarly in the United Gtates, transport by water on available 
navigable rivers abounded. The introduction of railroads led very 
quickly to a decline in this traffic. Today, the maricet share of the 
nation's railroads is under attack by a revitalized system of inland 
water transportation, a powerful motor carrier fom of transportation 
using the interstate system of highways, and by an increasingly potent 
contender, the air carriers. It would be contrary to the lessons history 
offers to suggest that any of today's growing fonns will not be challenged 
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in the future by an even more efficient contender. One can expect 
change to be a notable feature in the future if the past is viewed in 
li^it of the continuous long, broad sweep of historical developments. 

In this context, one would have difficulty comprehending the r»eaction 
of the railroads to early motor carrier developments. Early in the 
course of motor carrier Industry development, the railroads were 
encouraged to- get involved that is, to use the tr*ucks as a way 
to become transportation compariies. Railway management looked- at, 
the puny little trucks that wei'e then becoming common, the poor roads 
of the period, and the costs of trucking relative to the costs of 
transportation by rail, and concluded that the best possible use that 
these trucks could .er have would ^e in pick-up and delivery service 
feeding railroads, 3ome independent service might be developed in the 
short-haul market, as well, (Today, come of the most profitable motor 
carriers have average haul Sj of over 1000 miles!) In short, the threat 
of the motor carrier devel6pmei/u simply was shrugged off by the rail- 
roads, ftaliway management is attributed to have expressed the attitude 
in the latter part of the 1920 »s that they did not wish to be in the 
transf)ortation business. They were in the railroad business. One 
can't help but womjer what the course of transportation development in 
the United Jt.atea might have been had management's viewf/Oint been some- 
what more enlightened. 

Development is not a one-way street. Development jf one teclinology 
often finds application in others. For example , the development of 
the airplane has led to its use in warfare to scout the enemy's position. 
It has been used for aerial mapping services, for forest fire patrol and 
for patrol of pipelines. The ubiquitous helicopter is frequently employed 
as a traffic control device in urban areas. Crops are sprayed from the 
air. Ccieatific research into the nature of hurricanes and for seeding 
clouds are other examples of the application of air transportation 
technology. The construction of the Panama Canal had as an unexpected 
spillover the conquest of yellow fever and malaria through the discovery 
of the mosquitto as the carrier, necessity is indeed the mother of 
invention! 

The development of the internal canbustion engine has not only led to 
the automobile revolution with which we are so familiar, but it also 
revolutionised farming technology through its application to tractors. 
The tractor has so revolutionized the faming techniques in the United 
States that in a recently compiled list of agricultural commodities 
made by the Interstate Commerce Comr.ission, nowhere will you find mention 
of the horse. It simply is no longer regarded as a domesticated farm 
animal in the United Gtates, Such technological developments help 
explain the tremendous productivity of agriculture today, 

Transportatign technology can be, and is being used to help open under- 
developed areas of the world. Transportation facilities have been long 
recognized as a necessary ingredient to economic development and economic 
growth. But, for all the available historical perspective, occasionally 
the importance and the ability of transportation to raise an under- 
developed area out of its apparent squalor has been over-emphasized. 
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litrge Investments have been mtde unwisely In economically depressed 
areas In misguided efforts to raise the level of economic activity of 
those areas. An example may be found In the Appalachian region of the 
United States where a billion or more dollars has been allocated to 
construction of a highway for the purpose of Increasing trade and 
commerce in the area. Many who are familiar with the area have concluded 
that the most likely result of the Investment will be to provide a way 
for those residents who are able to out-migrate. The real problem here 
illustrated is related to definition of relationships of solutions and 
problems. If the purpose of investment Is to increase economic activity 
in an under-developed area, then attention must be given to all those 
factors that stimulate economic growth that is, all technologies, 
and available resources for development. In short, while transportation 
development is a necessary ingredient, it is not the cause of economic 
development, taken alone, nils seems to be such an obvious truth, 
yet is 50 much overlooked. 

Let us ^,enerall2e, momentarily, upon the requirements for development 
of transportation modes. In addition to the willingness to invest 
Intellectual and physical capital, some sort of pathway is needed for 
a mode of transportation. For railroads, obviously tracks are needed, 
for motor carrier transportation, a highway is^necessary. Secondly, 
some sort of specialized vehicle Is necessary,. .such as the locomotive 
and boxcar or the tractor-trallor combination. Finally, if a transport 
system is to perfom optlinally, there should be no artificially imposed 
advantages or disadvantages. 

During much of the past century and one-half's development of trans- 
portation, however, the record is replete with examples of artificial 
prods and impediments to either spur or hinder the development of a 
particular mode or transportation project. Much is characteristic of 
man's propensity to resist change, but much of the opposition as well 
as promotion was motivated by economic factors. Some examples would 
Include the following. The British railways, in the middle of the 
1800 's, opposed the development of the steam automobile, and succeeded 
in obtalniat; a law requiring that someone would walk ahead of the auto, 
carrying a lantern and waving a flag. Teamsters, wlfb had developed 
a thriving business hauling barrels of oil out of the Titusvllle, Penn- 
sylvania oil fields in the early l860's, would set fire to tanks of oil 
accumulated for shipment by a new experimental pipeline. Teamsters 
would cither bi^eak the new pipelines apart with pickaxes or fasten 
log chains around the pipes and pull them apart with horses. One week 
saw, however, 15OO teamsters pick up and 'leave the area, for the pipe- 
lines proved to reduce transport costs to less than one-third that of 
the teamsters. Other examples Illustrating this point are discussed 
later, in connection with the development of transportation in the 
United Otutes. However, it may be concluded that even today, some 
modes of transportation enjoy virtually no artificial advantages. 

U . S. Transportation Development 

Turning attention to the history of transportation development In the 
United States, let us summarize first, the period of development of 
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transportation Just before the railroads, secondly, the coming of the 
railroails, thirdly, the construction of the American railway system, 
looking at government help, pronotors, construction companies, and- 
results. One noteworthy thread that will be amplified in the followinfi 
is the point that the United States had a rather unique set of tjoals 
and incentives for transportation development than did other coiitemporary 
nations on the continent or in Britain, Tlie reasori was simply that the 
United States was an underdeveloped country, representintj the frontiers 
of civilization's westward march. 

Before railroads, the horse, or even "uharikM Mai*e" were primarily fomj 
of transportation for movement of people. The cost of novin^ ^'oods was 
extremely high. One estimate of the capital investment in a mule train 
of twenty wagons, with ten mules to the wa^jon, was $25,000 iu l370. 
On top. of this was added the cost of* labor. Farmers in reniisylvania 
at one time distilled thqir grain because the value per poiuid of the 
distilled spirits was considerably greater than the grain itself. 

In the early Jayj of the de/elopment of the nation, the original colonies 
had to stick to the Alldritic Coastline because of (1) the rnountaltiS, and 
(2) the lack of transi jrtation. The colonies had to rely upotk water trans- 
portation largely and that was limited to the fall line so that little 
overland tra/el resulted prior to the development of the railroads. How- 
ever, there was jonsiderable investment in turnpikes duriiig the period 
of l800 to about idkO. One British observer commented that the turn- 
pikes for the period were very good and provided a /ory good start 
for the settlers that were beginning to move westwarU. But the '*good" 
roads of the age weren't good enough to provide the most comfortable 
ride in the leather- sprung stagecoaches or in the Cones toga ir/agons of 
the period. 

It was very clear that the waterway was the important means of trans- 
portation, and that whoever developed the waterway to the west over the 
Appalachians or around the Appalachians would profit Immensely. Thus 
was an age of canal fever ushered in. The Erie Canal was opened in 
1825 througli the Mohawk valley north to Buffalo, and paid off in seven 
years. Phlladelphlans realized that the best way to get goods inland 
or to get any products of the west or midwest to Philadelphia was by 
using the Erie Canal, and that the Erie thi^atened Philadelphia's 
prospects for continuing to develop as a major trade center. A similar 
awareness developed in Baltimore and Washington. Lone of these uommuiiities 
wanted to witness their own decline and watch Jlew jfork develop as the . 
major gateway to the rest of the world, and looked for ways to open the 
West to themselves. Baltimore decided to open the '//est by building a 
railroad. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was fourided arid construct ion 
began in 1827. Philadelphia promoted a ,'>ystem of canals, portages, 
and railroad in the Pennsylvania Department of Public Worths* l^iis 
combination system was opened in l83^ and is now a part of the Penn- 
Central railroad. Washington planned to canalize the Potoinac, aid 
Boston planned a railroad. 

Thus, there was a curious combination of ci/ic pride, economic incentive, 
and public investment that developed in the wake of the Erie Canal *3 
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succeiiS stoi7. Other states seeiri^; that the Erie Cartal paid off 
its total investment iu seven years, thougiit that the lessor, was 
clear, the way to economic and peiiiaps jjolitical well-bein^; was 
throufiji extensive irivestnent in ir»teiT.al Ijnprovenenls to be trans- 
lated as transportation, tor example, the Ctate of Indiana was caught 
up in this kind of dream. By the year 18^6 the State had plaaned an 
extensive system of canals and railroads for the .'Jtate's yet-to-be 
Ueveloped commerce. Part of the plan was a oanal from Teri^ Haute, in 
the southwest of Indiana, near the Ohio River to Lake Erie. Part of 
the route of the canal would follow the bed of the Wabash River and* 
other existing streams in the Ztata, The evidence of the faith of the 
otate In the proposed system Is to be found in the extent of the commit 
ment to the projects. In the total revenue of the State from all 

sources was >^35,OO0. Tlie planned expansion in Indiana was estimated to 
cost '^ZC million. $33,000 would hardly pay the interestl Indiana went 
broke building tKe Wabash and Erie Canal, and bankrupted some financing 
fimii aIouc tiic.way when the Ctate repudiated its debts acquired for 
consti-uctlon purposes. The t^jsults QlVq still in evidence, for the 
atate of Indiana still has a prohibition of State debt provision in the 
atate constitutlott. Jeveral other states experienced similar fates wi*-l. 
over-ebullient Improvement programs during the age of canal fever, 

i\\Q early railroads w^re envisioned to be feeders to oanals and viVLif. 
Nobody ivally envisioned a system of railroads beini; developed VS^^l 
wlien woi-k hei^xn on the h ^ o. Ihe early consti-uctlon i^^Hcn*, therefore, 
dev'.'loped several Jhort mllwiys which simply c^uitccefl towns to river 
and water ti-ansportation. 

Tlie general attitudes toward tne new technology of the railroads may 
perhaps be illustrated by pointing cut some differencen in attitudes 
prevailing: in Britain and those coi»ourrent in the Jnited States during 
the period of early railroad development. In Great Britain, there was 
- a gi^at deal of opposition to the railway. Britain already had a trans- 
port ^iystem. There was iiuite an extensive system of roads and oanals, 
ai*d people arid coamerce were adjusted to these means of transportation. 
Thus, for a. new tech.uology to be ir*trodut,ed, it would have to be proven 
or. the basis of its i^tum on investment and contribution to increased 
economic efficiency. It would cost a gi-eat deal in terms of displace- 
meiit of existin/i technology to invest in the new tecJinology of the Iron 
Horse In an alJ.*eady de /eloped country. Consequently, the many vested 
interests in Britain opposed the coming of the railways, 

Some of the vested Interests included the inkeepers who catered to stage- 
coach traffic, and didn't wist* to see the business of the coaches diverted 
t^ thu t^ils. 'TIS -tagecoach operators themselves were hreatened, black- 
sn.iths who made their li^^ing shoeing horses didn*t visualize a future of 
shoeing Iron Horses, even fox huriters numbered among protestors. They 
vrOmpIained that the noise and smoke of the railroads would cause foxes 
not uo whelp. 

By contrast, in the Jnited States, thex'e was eager acceptance of the 
railroad, T^ieIx; was a gi^eat need Cor transportation in the United States. 
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were sljnply crying for a system, which the .-allroavU iieornea to offer. 
Railroads appeai^ed to be a relatively low cost and flexible meariS of 
transportation. haa magnificent distances to overcome. The United 
States had vast uep .hs of unsettled lands to open up, aud had a relatively 
poor river system. That is, the risers jljnply were nut julted for east- 
west development. Thus, the need was tremendous, aud thei*e was no sti^on^^ 
vested inttrest group against the const i*uctiori of i»aQroada in the United 
States. Construction was begun in eaiTiest In the mid-l^th centuiy. 

But there were growL.g painj. Tremendous amount of capital for constmclion 
was neeessary. Necessity again proved to be the mother of in\;ention and 
applieation of the corpurate fora of organization to railroad organization 
provided ah Important aid to railway constinaction, Railway oonsliniction 
has a voraelous appetite for funds. Consequently, It was difficult for 
individuals to amass enougli eapital to build a railroad. Tiic corporate 
fom permitted distribution of shares of ownership nui aided materially 
in the necessaiy amalgamation of capital for railroad construction. 
Another comparison with Great Britain in the ligrit of the needs of the 
twocountric- i ill lllaotrale the relative standards of consti^iction of 
the limes. In Britaia, sinee the necessity was not so great, there was 
pressure for buil.llnj to the highest available standards of the lime. 
As subsequent history has evolved, the British built to the higliest 
standards of the tljnes and get stuek with them. Uy contrast, we needed 
the railroads built in America in a hurry, and coujequently built the 
best we could the quiekest way possible. The iiiitial result was to open 
up the land, improvements in the railways had to ;:t-t. The major purpose 
of construction in the United Ctates waj lu opeit lu* cour.lry , to develop 
it, to tie it together, to promote economic development rather than to 
provide an economic return to the nation and its investors. 

The United 3tates Goveranent aided in the const rac lion of thu .railways 
in several ways. Perhaps most notable were the land grants, waluh have 
been variously hailed and condemned. A typical land grant Lwoivod the 
deeding of alternate sections of land for ,a distance of five or ton 
miles eithe>^ side of the centerline of the proposed railroad. The rail- 
road would then sell mueh oC^ the grant pruperty, thereby raiding capital 
for construction purposes. Of course, thti land would immediately Jump . 
in value when the grant was made because of the ope^^ulative and develop- 
mental impact of the aoming of the railroad, '^ereas, much the land 
was priced for $1.25 Per aere before the grant, it Jumped to ^^.50 per 
acre after the grant. Thus, In effect, the federal landj wet»e *Uven 
away at no cost, since the public retained eve 17 other section of land 
having a 100^ higher value. 

In addition to the retained goveniment lands doubling- in vraluo, the 
government also i*ecelved free transportation for guveriinient <iuodj. oince 
the riglit-3f-way was given to the railroads together with all the extra 
land for development purposes, that tf.e go/urr^-neiit siiuuld gel raimburse- 
ment. This was to be accomplished through requiring go/emmertt li»affic 
to move at half the eost of other traffic. 

Promoters anJ construction companies not only did much to aid and abet the 
growth of the railways in America, but did much to develop them badly. 
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Promoters practiced the gentle art of playing communities off one against 
another, so that railroad lines were laid out more like snakes than like 
arrows. This was done by convincing the townspeople of every 3mall town 
that the railroad would be built to another town nearby unless the towns 
contribute generously to the railroad. As a result, towns kicked in tax 
concessions, bought bonds and stocks, and aided in other ways in order not 
to be bypassed by the railroads. 

-The construction company device also helped the railways to be built faster. 
These were of two kinds, "inside" and legitimate. Basically, the construc- 
tion company device was a means of reducing the risk attendant to purchase 
common stock at initial issue. For example, if a railroad issued stock 
of $100 par value to a buyer for $70 per share, the buyer as first holder 
could be held liable in case of the company *s default so long as he owned 
the stock. His limit of liability,' however, was only to the extent of the 
difference between par and the price he paid, or $30 in this example. How- 
ever, holders, in due course, are not subject to liability for the default 
of the coiT)c»ration, regardless of the price paid for the stock. A holder, 
in due course, is any buyer of the shares other than the first buyer. Even 
though the railways were sorely needed, they were a high-risk investment. 
Consequently, few investors were willing to, pay par value for a share of 
railway stock, T^ie railroad companies turrted to the construction company 
device as a way pf making railway shares moro attractive to investors. 
Railway stock would be issued at par value to ^the construction company in 
exchange, for the contractual obligation to buiid raxiroad. The construction 
company would then sell the stock for whatever the market would bear, which 
usually was significantly less than par value. The purchasers of railroad 
stock, who bought from the construction companies, then became holders in 
due course. The most at risk to such purchasers was their original invest- 
ment. In effect, the construction companies ?tood between the railroad 
and holders of railroad stock In due course, 'ihc funds received by the 
construction companies from the sale of railroad ttock were then used to 
build the railroad, and any funds not so spent oecame the construction 
company *3 profits. 

The "inside" consti-uction company, however, offered too rich an opportunity 
for men of avarice to pass up. This type of construction company was 
founded by the men who were incorporators and board members of the rail- 
road company. Thus, the men responsible for developing and operating the 
railroad as an enterprise were the same men who cou.d reap the profits 
from construction. It was natural that the cheapest construction methods 
were followed so as to maximize the residual profits to be divided among 
the 'promotors, 

Die results of the nineteenth century railroad building binge in the 
United utates Include, the nation was unified with transcontinental 
railroad routes » economic and social development was aided and hastened; 
however, the railroad system was overbuilt and overcapitalized. The 
western landa were thus opened for settlement, and National mobility was 
gained. 
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The Development of Citiog and Relation to Ti^nsportatlon 



As previously indicated, the location of cities was detemined by exteinal 
transportation availability. At the intersection of waterways and the sea- 
coast, one could txpect to find the largest city of an area. As one moved 

' the river, citie^ would become successively snaller, because the size of 
. ty was related to the size of hiriterland which it could tap for its support, 
liie cities on the seacoast tended to be largest simply because they coUld 
^tap two hinterlands for their needs. All the resources upriver were 
readily available, ar.d the ti*ade of foreign lands provided the second 
"hinterland" available to the seacoa&t city. Cities located where trib- 
utaries ran into rivers and were also conceived where rivers were crossed 
,by caravan or other inland trade routes. Economic exchange tended to take 
place where transportation routes intersected. 3uch activity tended to 
provide opportunity for trade and services to develop and for growth of 
social and political intercourse. 

Internal mobility has always been Important in city growth. Without a means 
of transportation, virtually everything must be within walking distance. 
Analysis of the City of London reveals that the city is a conglomerate of 
'formerly fairly self-sufficient central places, all small with minimal 
separation of activity centers. A means to move about in the central city 
is necessary, and the better this means, the larger the city tends to 
become. 

The medieval city existed in a fra^Snted, feu'al society devoted to pro- 
tection, self-sufficiency, and little social and economic intercourse. 
Life centered upon the feudal Manor, and the "city" may have been walled. 
Perhaps a series of parallel walls^may be observed as the "city" grew and 
expanded, up to the pPint in time when gunpowder and artillery became 
available. Tlie notable polr.t which may be observed is that little planning 
for city growth is evident in the medieval city. In a later stage of 
development, however, the city tended to become more planried. The medieval 
king, may have planned two characteristics into his city. First, he wanted 
to be in the center of activities. Secondly, he wanted to be able to show 
his power in a manner similar to the Russian Military Display in the Kremlin. 
Tlie result is the city with sti^aight boulevards leading to and from the 
center of power. 

The modem industrial city, however, was largely dependent upon public 
transportation during its developmental stages. Hence, it was shaped 
largely by industry and transportation. Tlie streetcar has been regarded 
as the shaper of modem American cities. Early in the development of the 
industrial revolution, housing tended to be Jammed near factories, so the 
workers could easily walk to work. Until a fom of public transportation 
was developed, nan was forced to live near his work. The first form of 
public transportation was the omnibus. The first of these vehicles was 
developed and operated by Pascal in about 166O. Originally, rides were 
free, but when costs became inescapable and Pascal began to charge, riders 
protested strenuously — in a fashion ;iimilar to any proposed rate or toll 
increase made today. The horsecar wa^ put on tracks shortly after its 
development, and the horse-drawn stixjetcar began commuter service roughly 
coincident to construction of Gteam Railways during the l830»s. Some 
rather unique problems occurred with the horsecar that were not shared by 
successor electric streetcars. Occasionally, various and sundry diseases 
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vould attack the livery as an epidemic and simply wipe out much of the 
nittive power. Horses were also In need of rest and rather frequent 

in te nance" periods. A. noteworthy effort to mechanize public trans- 
portation in urban areas was made by Andrew Ilallldie, In San Francisco 
after the Var Between the States, and resulted in the cable car. Hallidie 
was a manufacturer of wire rope, or cable, and saw a new market for his 
product if a grip of some sort could be developed to engage a cable buried 
In a charunel under the street surface. The cable could be guided over a 
set of pulleys, and powered by a stationary steam engine. The cable car 
was relatively expensive to build, and consequently required rather dense 
traffic to Justify its construction. 

The Electric Streetcar was developed around 1800-1390, and has been Iden- 
tified as a major cause of city development. The streetcar, with its 
higher average speeds, pushed the limits of the city out to a new dimen-, 
sion. City size and transportation may be related through man*s use of 
time. It may be generalized that man does not wish to live more than 
thirty minutes' transportation time away from his work. Thus, the dls- 
Unceaman would be willing to live from his Job if limited to walking 
at three miles per hour would be about one and one -half miles. Hence, 
If all Jobs are located near the center of the city, the , effective city 
radius will be one and one-half miles. The horse might have pushed this 
limit to three, miles or so, the cable car to four or five jnlles. The 
streetcar, with its average speeds of fifteen to twenty miles per hour, 
or more, effectively pushed the radius to eight or ten miles. This 
resulted In cities taking on a starfish shape, with population moving out 
to and settling along the car lines. Superimposing the railroads, which 
began to offer commuter service In the latter half of the century as a 
means of gaining extra revenue, amplified the growth of the starfish 
pattern, led to nodal developments even further out from the center 
city. This nodal development stemmed from the economies of railway 
operations, which tends to call for less frequent stops than smaller 
vehicles such as the streetcar. 

Some developments also attributable to the streetcar occurred In the 
character of the city. As streetcars became electrified, strip shopping 
streets developed along the routes. More affluent residents along the 
streetcar routes didn't like the noise and flashings of the streetcars, 
and simply moved away either out near the end of the line, or at least 
to a. street two or three blocks away. As a conseiuence, land values 
Immediately on the car line decreased for residential purposes, and the 
former homes became used as stores .catering to the car riders. City 
sub-centers tended to develop where car lines Intersected. Slums tended 
to develop in these areas and along the cross-town lines, as well. Poor 
people needed to live where they had one -line access between their homes 
and Jobrf, for the early streetcar lines developed under several Indepen- 
dent ownerships, and did not provide for transfers. As cities expanded, 
streetcar companies consolidated and began to establish cross-town lines 
and to offer transfers. Affluent persons tended to move out. leaving the 
areas around the car lines to begin the process of dec?;" and deterioration 
Into slums. 
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The sudden, unexpected arrival of the autsnobile concluded the develop- 
ment of cities to date, l^ie automobile, completely versatile as to time 
and route, superin\posed upon prior developments, filled in the areas 
between the points in the old starfish pattern, and pushed the city 
boundaries out seemingly limitlessly. The suburbs have been a notable 
result. Located almost Indiscriminately, the suburbs have caused the* 
modem city to take on a physical shape which may be appropriately 
characterized as fomless. City character and meaning tend to be wrapped 
up in the term "Slurbs" which has been used to describe the homogeneous 
suburban developments of the 20th century. 

The problem of the day is the automobile Insofar as urban mobility is 
concerned.' Not only can the automobile, which the American has elevated 
to a pedestal among gods to love and worship, get us there, but it leads 
to the demise of over 50,000 of u5 every year. In short, the automobile 
which has been a decided boon In our search for mobility, has led us to 
a problem of immobility in our cities. What will we do with the automobile 
in the city of tomorrow? 

by way of conclusion. in this potpourri of transportation history, perhaps 
this' concise capsule is appropriate; A student wrote on an examination 
that the aistory of transportation has developed from the point when man 
moved all his trappings on foot up to the point where a Boy Scout receives 
a Merit Badge for walking a mile. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOIWENT 

An exchange session with Secondary Curriculum planners, Donald K, Graham, 
Instructor, Department of Transportation and Logistics, University of 
North Florida. 



We are to spend a short while this morning talking about transportation 
and economic development. But before we get into the discussion itself, 
I would like to make two suggestions. First, this morning, and throughout 
the seminar, continue to ask yourself^ "So what?" And second, wonder 
"Why?" Here I am talking with you about economic development— and other 
people talking with you about transportation in other areas. We* re telling 
you something about transportation, but you mast wonder "Why?" Take this 
back to your classroom. "What does this (transportation) mean to me, to 
my class, and why is it that way?" 

Now, to cur discussion. One thing that has impressed me about our society 
is the extent of our dependence upon this thing we call transportation, I 
was glad to hear that some of you are English teachers. As an_ ex-English 
major I was doubly interested in a passage I found la one of our texts — 
partly interested because of the Old English phrasing in which It was 
written, and partly because of what it says about a society's dependence 
on transportation, Ihe passage is from an old English law about paying 
debts to transportation people, I'm not going to read the entire passage 
for^you, but it says in effect that a person who is ", , , entrusted to 
carry goods is charged against all events but acts of God and enemies of 
the King, for though the force be ever so great, as if an irresistible 
multitude of people should rob him, nevertheless he is chargeable," Mow, 
why should somebody be chargeable if ", , , an irresistible multitude of 
people should rob him , , ,"? 

Ihe idea I am after hev<i is found in ^the words "entrusted to carry," We 
people — whether as manufacturers or consumers--en trust our goods to some- 
one else for transportation. We give our goods to this someone and they 
have complete control over those goods. Then, If something happens to 
the goods, we are lost-- in some cases, utterly and completely. So 
regardless, except in war or acts of God, the carrier, or teamster, of 
old England wai responsible, Ihis, I think, is a vivid example of one 
people's recognition of their extreme dependence or* transportation, 

Monday I talked to you a few minutes about transportation and economic 
development. An economy, especially a young economy, has two basic ways 
in which it may develop,- It can be self-sufficient by making or producing 
everything that its people need, or it can go into the thing I mentioned 
Monday— speclaKzition, And what about our economy? As a people, are 
we self-sufficient?--or are we specializing? Well, we're specializing, 
lind this has an effect upon our relationship with the other peoples of 
the world. We become more and more dependent on other peoplei And since 
two people--we and those we're dependent upon--cannot be in the same place 
at the same time, we're more and more dependent upon something to reach 
between ourselves and the rest of the world, lhat is where transportation 
comes in. 
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You'll recall from our discussion on Monday that there are two reasons 
for specialization developing. First, there is the unequal distribution of 
the earth's riches; different parts of the earth have different quantities 
(including zero) of what people want. Second, specialization appears to 
be the best way for the most people to share In what the earth offers; to 
overcome this unequal distribution. 

But where does transportation come in? Well, transportation is the "thing" 
that allows specialization to happen. People's desire for the better life 
is what makes specialization develop; but it is transportation that allows 
the specialized functions to operate, 

Productiort is one of these specialized functions of which I'm speaking. 
What is production: "It's turning or making natural resources— turning 
them into consumable goods," 

(All following quotations are responses from seminar registrants: 

OK, conversion, or transformation, or something like that? This conversion 
is often referred to as making something useful out of something unuseful. 
Irort ore is not useful as a hunk of rock. But converted into iron, it 
becomes something with great usefulness. It has had its degree of use- 
fulness increased by having its fom transfomed. It has been given fom 
utility. ^ 

But our discussion is on transportation. What does form utility have to 
do with transportation? 

"It has everything to do with itl The natural resources have to be gathered 
into the places of production ... and then you have to get them to a dis- 
tribution point and ultimately to the consumer." 

"Yes, and you also have to get labor in." "And getting the people to the 
place Where they're going to buy it!" Very good. Transportation, as you 
quickly pointed out, gets "it" where it's supposed to be, whiph is quite 
true. But there is another dimension here which also is important in 
production and is dependent upon transportation. Productive utilities 
not only have to be gotten where they are needed, they also must be gotten 
thereat the ri^t tUne. Thus, transportation might be said to provide 
the time and place utilities which allow the productive facilities to oerfom 
their form creation. kc^wh 

I happen to have read in Time this morning about a production experiment 
which is planned for Skylab -making ball bearings in space. It seems 
that bearings made on earth are never perfectly round because of the 
influence of gravity. The n.a.S.A. scientists feel that the -.ero gravity 
environment of Skylab will allow the production of perfect ball bearings 
Now suppose production in space becomes realistic. What is the real problem 
to be faced? Getting the natural resourses there." That's right, it's 
not so much the production process up there as the transportation process 
between here and there. This is something that should excite students, 
possibly in two ways: what will I, as a student, be able to do with this 
new productive idea; and, partlcularlly for the social science people, how 
is this process goin^ to affect me . . . what effect is it going to have on 
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me as a participant in society? 

Let's take a slightly different tact now. We've talked a little about 
labor specialization — people doing what they do best so that all of us 
can enjoy more of life's riches. There is another kind of specialization, 
it's called territorial div sion of labor, which is related to the variances 
in the location of land resourses. We allow the land to specialize also, 
which contributes additionally to the riches we all enjoy. And again, 
transportation is, what makes it, allows it, to work. 

Now, you rccognfce<! very quickly and Jumped right on to the idea of trans- 
portation and production being so important in getting materials in. But 
is this the end of this process? "Gotta' get them back to the consumers!" 
'"Iherc would be no economic value whatsoever to producti if you couldn't 
get back to the consumers I" 

O.K. So what you're telling me then is that transportation makes Jun, if 
you will, rocks, valuable by taking them someplace to be processed into 
something useful. And you are further telling me that this in itself is 
not enough — that even the processed rock would still be Junk unless it 
could transported to where it is available to consumers. 

What would happen. to some thousands of automobiles, for example, if there 
were no railroad between Detroit and Los Angeles? Without that type of 
transportation between these two cities Los Angeles could not be considered 
a market to the auto makers in Detroit. As far as the people in Detroit 
would be concerned the eight or nine million folks in Los Angeles would 
not exist. Now this is a somewhat far fetched example of the idea that 
transportation can create a market. But the people of Los Angeles want 
autonobiles, and without transportation they .are no real market — it's 
Just as If they did not exist at all. Transportation may not be the sole 
creator of the Los Angeles market, but that market could not exist without 
transportation. 

Dr. Sparling mentioned to you last Monday, and again this morning, something 
about transportation costs and the extent, or size, of a market. When we 
buy something the price includes not only the production costs, but also 
the costs of transporting the item. A broad generalization is that the 
further something travels to reach the consumer, the more it is going to 
coat. An automobile might be made in Detroit for $".000 and sold in Memphis 
for 5^^300, in Jacksonville for $2500, and in Puerto Rico for $."5000. So 
what happens to the manufacturers in Detroit if we folks in Jacksonville 
decide we'd rather pump a bicycle than pay $2500 for a car? 

"I think somebody is going to figure out how U make that transportation 
cost less." 

Exactly. Ihe first thing we're facing is that Detroit has a smaller 
market that they would like to have becuuse all the wealthy people in 
Jacksonville are too tight to spend that extra money. So if the car makers 
can cut the tranoportation bill in half, well, we'd all be glad to spend 
$2400 for a brand new, big Chevrolet; 

Now if you'll think about it for a minute, we've been talking about market 
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creation and transportation from the manufacturer's point-of view. But 
few people m here, or in your classes back a school, are manufacturers. 
Prom our point-of view, the effect of transporUtion on market creation 
is the other side of the coin which is the market which we are able to 
enter and make our purchases. Again, something which should be very 
important to the modem student, especially as a consumer. But do you 
talk about the effect of transportation on costs and the effect of those 
costs on our llfes? 

Itfell, I think today the people who get in such an uproar about the price 
of food — and I think that anybody who goes to the supermarket does — 
I don't think they take into consideration how much transportation cost is 
built into a loaf of bread, or a head of lettuce. And I've had numerous 
people say to me, 'I don't understand, if the fanner only gets that for a 
pound of beef, why am I paying . . .?' And they forget the labor along 
the line, the transportation that is a tremendously costly product." 

And this another example of why a consideration at least of transportation 
or distribution — storage, handling, packaging, inventory, movement, all 
of these things that they do effect everyone very directly, it is very 
important for the non-business interested, for a future liberal arts major 
or a future mathematician to be aware, if nothing else, as a consumer. You 
mentioned the tremendous impact of transportation on consumer goods — our 
food, the very things that we live on. Is this a reasonable impact from 
scKsietyts point-of-view? isn't this something that a social science course 
should be willing to look at? 

"Well, I think beyond that, one of the things I see that we ou^t to do 
in education is develop intelligent decision makers, m voting, for instance. 
And I think where you have people planning to run for office — and this is 
Important to our new eighteen year old voters — and they say 'I'll settle 
inflation' and they don't realize how complicated this is and they don't 
realize how complicated this is and that one man isn't going to do all of 
these things. And they cannot vote intelligently until they understand how 
our system works, which includes this distribution system." 

You have Just led back, I think, to the word which I mentioned earlier as 
representing transportation's position in our society — dependence. Some 
of us talked a little about this Monday morning during the break. Think 
for a short period of time, especially about the big cities of the Northeast 
picture yourself up there. You live in New York and you wake up one morning 
and the radio announcer on the news broadcast says that all trucks have 
stopped running; there will be no more trucks into or out of New York. It 
is my feeling that within three or four days that city would be dead. 

'I don't know that you can confine that to New York. How about Jacksonville? 
We might be dead too!" Do you suppose Congress will ever allow a national 
rail strike? "I rather doubt it, unless they are determined to destroy the 
whole thing. I think they someday may nationalize the railroads." 

Do you ever talk about this in class? 

"Not really." 
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GOVSRTIMENT AMD TRAILS PORTATIOH 

Dr. Jay A. Smith, Jr., Associate Professor, Department of Transportation 
and Logistics, University of North Florida 



Introduction 

Our discussion for this hoar shall deal with the agencies of regulation 
that government in the United States uses to deal with the complex pro- 
blems arising in connection with the control of activities of transporta- 
tion undertakings under private enterprise. We shall not discuss other 
aspects of public policy, such as .promotion of transportation, public 
uid, government construction of transportation facilities, and many 
technical matters of supervision that may be necessary. Ihese issues 
have been or will be dealt with in other sections of our seminar. 

Law and Economic Life 

It is a task of law, as it is concerned with economic policy for private 
business, to develop formal controls or rules that will set the limits 
within which private enterprise can be left free to use its own discretion. 
Law is said to be that body of rules of conduct which is backed up by the 
coercive power of the state or the body politic. It consists of those 
rules which are recognized, interpreted, and applied to particular situa- 
tions by the courts of the land. In the final analysis, law at any given 
time is what the courts say it is, but to have effect it must be supported 
by the power of the state to require compliance with the decrees of the 
courts. Ihus law, particularly law regulating transportation endeavors, 
constitutes, those rules of behavior prescribed by the courts and en- 
forced or supported by the agencies established for that purpose. Finally 
law or government is coercive; obedience is required, or penalties are 
suffered accordingly. 

Although the law ultimately is coercive and implies compulsion, it is not 
a purely negative arrangement. It not only prescribes rules of conduct 
by saying" what must not be done, but it also may be set forth as to what 
may be done. It is both prohibitive and permissive, and although it 
embodies rules of behavior, it does not encompass all of them. Although 
from a strictly legalistic point of view the state is a supreme authority, 
the law through which it acts is faced with definite limitations. It 
cannot persistently flount customary patterns of behavior because, to 
maintain the continuity which Is characteristic of the law, it must be 
deeply rooted in those customs. 

Whenever the rujie of law characterizes political institution, the courts 
play a major role in the development of public policy. Ihey not only 
interpret the constitution and legislative acts, but also legalize custom. 
Ihe very nature of the Judicial process, however, makes for a somewhat 
gradual development of the law. Legislative action may speed it up, but 
even this is likely to be a more or less gradual procedure. 
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Nature of the Common Law 

The origin and basis of regulation in this country are to be found in the 
common la»4 under ^hich certain rules governing U*e conduct of business in 
general, and the obligations of conunon carriers, grew up. Hie common law 
is the foundation of the legal system of the Jnited Ctates. It is one of 
the two great legal systems of the Western World and prevails in England 
and most English-speaking countries. 

Ihere are two aspects of the common law which are important in regulation. 
Ihe first of these is the common law as a body of rules. Common law 
refers to that part of the law of the land which has grown up without 
benefit of legislation and which can be foutil only in court decisions. 
As a body of rules, it designates that part of the law, in countries 
having the common-law system, which is traditional in form. Substantively, 
it embraces those rules of the law which developed out of the customs, that 
have been incox*porated into court precedents. In this respect, common 
law Is distinct from Statute law and may be referred to as the traditional 
part of the law of the land. When one wishes to ascertain \iiat the law 
is on a particular topic, he must search through court decisions to 
dete^^ine what tlie court has said the law is. Their interpretation 
depends upon the issues in a particular case or the customs which have 
prevailed under certain circumstances in the past. 

The second aspect of common law is that which relates to the way the law 
takes fom. The common- law system involves a distinct method of procedure 
in developing the law of the land. This is accompl.'.shed by the continuous 
process of court interpretation in specific cases the legal issues 
which arise, the accumulation of decisions giving meaning to the law. 
It is the function of the courts to give the authoritative interpretation 
of the law. When this is done for a particular legal issue, the ruling 
becomes a precedent for subsequent court rulings. It is by adherence to 
precedent that the law gains its continuity and stability. Ihis method 
of developing the law is so deeply ingrained in our political and legal 
structure that it will probably persist in the United States for an 
indefinite future. Two things are likely to make the common law, as a 
system, an enduring basis for American law: its technique of finding the 
law through Judicial experience and its conception of rights and duties 
as involved in or incident to relations. 

Emergence of Common Law Control 

Until comparatively recent times, the regulation of private business 
practices was a matter of corwnon law. Indeed, down to the latter part of 
the 19th century, the use of statute law for this purpose was compara- 
tively rare. Although the common law antedates the development of private 
business by many centuries, the development of common-law principles 
relating to the regulation of business came with the breakdown of the 
medieval system. 

In the evolution of common-law basis for control of business, four 
principles or doctrines emerged. These were: (1) Restraint of trade, 
(2) Conspiracy to monopolize, (5) Unfair competiton, and W The right to 
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regulate. Ihe first three furnished the legal rules of conduct for 
competitive business. Ihe fourth provided the legal basis in the United 
States for the regulation of prices, as well as other aspects of what 
came to be known as industries affecting the public interest. 

Control of business through the common law was totally inadequate for the 
structure that grew up in this country during the period following 
Civil War. Although it provided the basis upon which foundations of 
regulation were erected, the common law was too simple in structure and 
lacked adequate means of application to meet the new situations which 
arose. Apart from other limitations, the common law was confined to 
states. Regulation by the federal government of practices that might be 
dealt with at the state level through the common law could be carried 
out only by means of federal statutes. 

The Right to Regulate 

The fourth common doctrine which was to become of prime importance in the 
regulation of business was the right of the states to regulate. Regula- 
tion in this setting referred to the idea of restricted price and profit 
cjnti*olj and accompanying limitations on the scope of private discretion. 
Cince the Civil War, this has become one of the most significant con- 
trovez'Sies in the constitutional history of the United States. 

Ihe Meaning of Regulation 

'Ihe term "Regulation oX Business" has three different meanings, in the 
broadest sense, it covers all the laws which govern the .^activities of 
business. Prom this point of view, all business is regulated, since it 
is cubject to rules of conduct prescribed by the state. The second meaning 
arises from the imposition jf rules of conduct by legislative action 
described to limit the frcdom of activity of business enterprise. These 
rc<;alations arise bee i competition is not perfect and because economic 
foi*ees, working without legislative guidance or restriction, are inde- 
pendent means of achieving social objectives. Such regulations are 
Ic-igned to channel economic> motivation by. establishing conditions de- 
sitjaed to maintain competition and to eliminate monopoly power as far as 
it io feasible. Ihe third and narrowest meaning is used to describe the 
controls which have been developed to deal with industries such as 
transportation, public utilities, and communications. Regulation in 
ihl^ sense meano the positive direction of business practices through 
control of the prices which are charged for services, possible limita-, 
tions of profit, restriction of the right of entry and withdrawal, or 
other devices oonsidered necessary to implement the primary objectives of 
public policy. It is this restrictive definition of regulation which 
gives rise to the distinction commonly made between transportation which 
is regulated and that which is not. 

Ke<julation presupposes private business and economic activity independent 
of the goveiwient. It also assumes the decentralization of responsi- 
bility for guidance of economic life and the allocation of economic 
resoui^ces to various uses, it prescribes vales of conduct under which, 
however, enfoixjeml^nt atjencies are allowed considerable discretion. 
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Regulation also frequently involves an element of deliberate direction 
which, at tines, creates the problem of distinguishing between regulation 
and management. Ihis is particularly true in the case of tratisportation 
industries. The laws governing the regulation of transportation impose 
many more duties on the commissioriS than are encompassed by the control 
of competition, the pricing process, regulation of securities, and services, 
all of which may be considered as an essential part of public policy that 
provides a substitute for competition or limits it. Public service 
commissions are also charged with the duty of setting technical standatxis 
of performance and of supervising innumerable technical aspects of opera- 
tion. Ihus, for example, the Interstate Commerce Cominission is required 
to supervise railroad car service and fomerly safety activities; it was 
also authorized to prescribe rules and regulations on matters of operating 
safety of common, contract, and private carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce, including qualifications and maximum hours of service of 
employees of the carriers. Ihese and other administrative functions have 
been transferred to the new department of federal transportation. 

Regulation Under Federal Government 

As we all know, the United States is governed under what has been 
traditiuually called the federal fonn of government. It is the result of 
uniting a number uf mure or less i.idependent states into a union in which 
each member retains a large degree of sovereignty. Because of its 
origin, this form of government requires a writtijn constitution, which is 
the basic framework of government for the federal union. It sets forth 
the restrictive powers of a central and local government, and provides 
means whereby the general framework may be modified to meet the need 
arising from changing conditions. 

Ohe Constitution and Regulation 

Ihere are two distinct features of the Constitution of the United Ctates 
which are important to the regulation of industry. The first of these 
relates to the location of the authority for regulation, the Constitution 
setting forth the i;»espective powers of state and federal governments. 
Under this provision, the basic responsibilities of the executive. Judicial, 
and legislative branches of government are distinctly spelled out, with 
their responsibilities and corresponding authorities denoted. Governmental 
action, therefore, requires the sanction and cooperation of all three 
branches of government. ITiis means that in the matter of regulation of 
industry, the legislative, executive, and Judicial viewpoints must function 
together, but that each division must act strictly within its own sphere 
of competence. Because of constantly changing conditions, adjustments 
among these three divisions is a continuous process, often very delicately 
balanced." As we all recognize in the contemporary press, we see in 
, , Watergate that delicate balance somewhat disturbed. 

Hie second distinct and unique feature of the Constitution which is 
important from the standpoint of regulation is the Bill of Rights. Ihe 
Constitution places special emphasis on the importance of property and 
individual freedom on economic matters as the basis of liberty. It contains 
guarantees for the protection of lif \ liberty, and property. These 
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guarantees are not necessarily an inherent part of a written Constitution 
or of the federal form of govera'nentj however, they have become so 
interwoven with other aspects of our constitutional development that 
to separate the Bill of lUghts and its direction would be infeasible. 

The Independent Regulatory Commission 

Ihe Independent I'egulatory Commission is literally an "invention" of the 
United States and one of this country<s "unique" contributions to the 
re<julation of private industry. It may be said to have begun with the 
law: enacted in the late l800»s by the states of Illinois, Iowa. Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota to control the rates charged by railroads and ancilliary 
acencies. The Interstate Commerce Commission was the first one to be 
established by the federal govenment in 1887. Initially the Commission 
was only ^iven limited powers over rates and services, but during the 
"present century its scope and authority have been extended, so that 
today it stands as one of the most powerful commissions in the country. 
The conmission fom of regulation has been extended into other spheres 
of feicral control during the last half century with t^e establishment of 
tht? Federal Ti'aJe Coamlssiun, the Federal Power Commission, the Federal 
CDmnunications. C^nmUsion, the Securities and Exchange Commission, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

'Ihe ?jature of Regulatory Commissions 

'me theoiy underlying the function and organization of an Independent 
Pogulatoiy Cj^niojion is that it is an expert body, composed of individuals 
iFPOintecl for the purpose uf providing a continuity of business regulation 
♦hut neither the courts nor the legislatures can supply. The courts were 
unable to I0 thiz because they act only on the basis of litigation and only 
Dn the ic3ues brouglit l>ef.;'e them. Hiey cannot act on their own initiative, 
rc^jiclatures, by theii vuiy nature, are unable to act in an administrative 
cipacity and are unall. to supply the day-to-day and indlviduali?:ed 
reinitiation that modern business requires. 

Iho regulatory C^ommission is supposed to be a non-political agency 
rbinl3tering the law, within the framework of the Constitution, according 
to the intent of Congress, as expressed in the governing statutes. It is 
Tor this reason that it is considered essential that such a commission 
enjoy independent status. Again, outside of the bailiwick of transporta- 
tion, we all recognize the proble.m of political intervention Into 
independent regulatory commissions. as we have witnessed in the scandal 
within the S.E.C. 

Hie ^^-^^ularoi'y Commission is regarded as an am of the legislature and 
Judicial branches of the government and is free from control of the 
exccitivc. In other words, it occupies a dual position, which has been 
char«ctcriL-oJ as quaii-legislative and quasi- Judicial, ihis means that 
it actc in a legislative capacity when it fills out legislation by promul- 
gating" rules or enumerating details envisaged in the legislation. 
Congress nay pre3cribe broad standards to carry out i^s purposes, such 
as requiring that rates be Just and reasonable or prohibiting unfair 
methods of competition. Congress, however, can seldom lay down detailed 
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rules to carry out these standards, because this would be too rigid ;Cor 
effective regulation. Ihe Consnission does this task. Micn it interprets 
the law or issueo orders for compliance with the rules it has established, 
it then acts in a Jadicial capacity, in this capacity it is predominant- 
ly a fact-finding body, by which activity it provides the basis upon nhich 
detailed regulations may be issued and public policy developed. Most of 
the statutes under which the commission operates specify that commission 
findings as to fact shall be conclusive if supported by adequate evidence. 

In addition to perfomlng their functions as regulatory agencies, 
commissions may also act as fact-finding bodies for the purpose of 
securing information that may be used as a basis for fomulation of 
public policy toward business and for recommendations to Congress for 
legislative action, ihe investiga^tions may be made by staff under 
commission direction, or they may be made by members of the commission 
holding hearings like a congressional committee. Investigations are 
usually confined to the field o/er which the commission has regulatory 
.authority,. 

* Ihe Interstate Commerce Commission 

•Rie Interstate Commerce Commission consists of eleven members appointed 
by the President of the United States by the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Ihese members are appointed for a period of seven years and may 
be reappointed. 

Scope of Authority 

"Rie Commission has been vested with the authority to regulate various 
types of surface transportation in interstate and foreign commerce, 
•me scope of this authority is briefly as follows: 

1. Issue certificates of public convenience and necessity 
for construction, extension, and abandoaiieht of lines 
of railroads. 

2. Certificates of public convenience and necessity for 
establishment or extension of motor common carrier 
operations. 

3. Issuance of permits fk>v institution and extension of 
motor contract carrier operations, water contract 
carrier operations, and freight forwarders. 

^. Require that rates and practices of all common carriers 
subject to this act be just, reasonable, and non- 
discriminatory, and that such rates be published and 
on vfile. 

5. To pass upon the unification, mergers, and common 

control of two or more carriers under the commission's 
direction. 
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6. To regulate the issuance of securities by railroads and 
motor carriers and other financial matters pertaining 
to these carriers. 

7. To investigate alleged violations, prosecute in court, 
and assist the Department of Justice in pursuing civil 
and criminal proceedings arising under all parts of 
the act and related acts. 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

ll^e Civil Aeronautics Boaid is an independent regulatoi7 commission 
patterned after the Interstate Commerce Commission, although it possesses 
much less comprehensive responsibility, its activities being confined to 
air traasportation. It consists of five members, appointed to six years 
by the President. The scope of the Board's statutory a.uthority is 
sammarized as follows: 

1. Regulation of economic aspects of domestic and inter- 
national United States air carrier operations and of 
common carrier operations of foreign air carriers to 
and from the United States. 

2. Investigation and analysis of civil aircraft accidents. 

3. Adjudication of refusals of the administrator of tho 
federal aviation agency to issue airman certificates 
and of appeals from orders of the administrators affect- 
ing air safety certificates and participation in the 
administration's safety rule making proceedings. 

Government Objectives in Transportation 

ii-ausportation presents a unique problem for the nation because of its 
intimate relation to community life. In fact, the idea of a unified 
community or body politic is impossible in the absence of adequate 
.leans of transportation. In other words, without an adequate trans- 
portation jystein, this would not be these United States. Throughout the 
iiiotoi7 of Uiii world, it has been found necessary for national sovereignty 
to have an avleviuate supply of transportation facilUies. Even in a coun- 
tx7 where Uie utmost possible development of pxlvate enterprise prevails, 
public participation has been necessary, especially under modem 
conJitionr>. It has never been feasible to divorce transportation from 
co;:r,uaity concerns or interests, because it literally foms the basic 

lewoiTv of a community, and it constitutes the arteries by which the 
comn.anity 'ii lifu blood flows. Transportation routes are decisive factors 
in tiic location of economic activities. All we have to do, sitting in 
our classroom, is to look at Jacksonville and its location and the 
reason for itj growing importance, even the inclusion of a new industry 
such as Offshore Tower Systems, 

tl'uniiportation companies are obligated to use public facilities. Water 
traajiort nujt utilize Uie inland waterways, coastal waters, and harbors 
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of the country, and these cannot be left solely to private exploitation 
or uevelopment. Navigational aids cannot satisfactorily be provided by 
private enterprise aione, nor left to complete reliance on competitive 
forces, or oar alin^^^s would be a, horror. Railroads must be peraitted to 
exercise power of eminent domain, a procedure which directly or indirectily 
requires use of governmental powers. Motor transport must be able to use 
the highways, the provision of which also entails resort to powers of 
eminent domain. In other words, transportation, unlike most other economic 
activity, needs the aid of the government in securing the necessary route 
facilities, whether the services can be supplied by public or private 
enterprise. 

But the participation by government does not stop at this point. l\jibllc 
investment is unavoidable. No feasible means for supplying streets and 
highways -- to say notiM,\s of water and air navigational aids by 
which complete reliance' can be placed on private enterprise, has yet 
been developed in any nation of iue world over any time period. i\iblic 
invest'nent in the routes over which most of our transport takes place is 
inescapable. Ihus transportation, even in a private enterprise economy 
such ai ours, constitutes a mixed system of ownership and investment. 
It is necessary to your understanding of the transportation industry that 
this is the way our system and most systems of transportation ana communi- 
cation have been developed. It is also cne unavoidability of this mixed 
system that is one of the reasons why economic allocation and utilisation 
of resources in transportation constitute such a cor»r)lex problem.. Trans- 
portation presents the unique problem in that the saiipers also constitute 
a group of industry, some of whose services are readily substitutable for 
each other, while some are not readily substitutable cr are even specific 
to that particular node. This' would not present any particular diffi- 
culties if the modes had similar economic characteristics and therefore 
were amenable to the same type of regulation or control. Obviously, this 
is not the case, as railroads and pipelines are somewhat natural nu . polies, 
while motor, air, and water carriers are comparatively competitive < 
nature. Furthermore, a large amount of transport service is not ...i hire; 
it is supplied by the owners of the facilities for themselves, Much of 
this transportation is readily substitutable for services which are sold 
by public transportation, and much of the for-hire traffic can move into 
the private category if for any reason for-hire service is unsatisfactory. 
In other words. Winn-Dixie can move its own goods in its own trucks if 
service offered by the public r .rrier, such as Ryder or Cea-Und or tiational 
Airlines, is not, satisfactory to Winn-Dixie. Govjcrnment must give 
recognition to this diversity and cannot pioceed successfully on the theory 
that a single type of regulation is applicable to all modes and to all 
usfir.*? in any given mode. 

Another unique problem in transportation arises in connection v/ith the 
role of the common carrier. Although this concept has been with us from 
earliest days, present law relating to common carriers and the responsi- 
bilities they must discharge is largely the product of railroad re^julation. 
As a consequence, the idea has developed that transportation for hire 
is presumed to fall into the common carrier category, unless there are 
compelling reasons to the contrary, and that those engaging in the 
business of a common carrier should be restricted to this type of under- 
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taking. So far there has been no basic departure from this theory, despite ^ 
the Impact of new technol/)gy. In other words, It Is the problem of govern- ' 
ment and Its regulation of the modes that government be receptive enough 
to recognize and promulgate rules such as Intennodal activities that 
would allow the common carriers to take unimpeded advantage of Improved 
transportation technologies and techniques. 

The need for common carriage and public Imposition are the obligations 
that arise from the nature of much of the transportation for hire. Shippers 
transfer physical possession of goods they ship to the enterprise 
(carriers) that transport them, with the expectation that they will be 
delivered at destination In the condition In vrtiich they were received. 
Shippers and receivers may be different people and, In addition, more 
than oiie transport flnn im^ be Involved. The practical impossibility of 
every shipper entering Into a specific contract for every shipment he 
makes and then being forced to undertake Individual suit for redress if 
the conditions of the contract are not fulfilled, makes a general law for 
common carriage with the stipulated obligations and, over a wide range, 
almost automatic enforcement, a necessity for an effective transport 
system. At the federal level, at least, the law must be a matter of legis- 
lation, and even at the state level the common law Itself is Inadequate. 

The type of regulation which is necessary to insure the continuance of 
cocmon carrier service and obligations is a matter of marked difference 
of opinion at the Tpresent time. Some even doubt the relevance of the 
common carrier concept to modem conditions. Analysis of the considerations 
which must be weighed in the development of public policy requires 
evaluation of the role of competition in transportation today. 

The Changing Nature of the Problem 

Government intervention through transportation policy has been developed 
within the framework of monopoly theory. As a result, restrictions have 
been placed on freedom of decision by management, prices have been 
regulated In a comprehensive manner, and competition has been limited by 
severe control over conditions of entry. Limitations on competition have 
been Imposed on the premise that competition in transput Ution can be 
ruinous, with hamful results to the carriers as well as the consumers. 
Moreover, the common carriers have supported restricted entry, once they 
have obtained pennission to operate, although all of them seek authoriza- 
tion to compete effectively against rival modes at the very time that they 
endeavor to limit the rival »s privilege of doing the same thing. 

The complexities surrounding the competition among the various carriers 
arise primarily from the totally different economic structures among 
them. Purely competitive or purely monopoly theory is inadequate for 
transportation as a whole, and so is oligopoly. Public policy, as well 
as the behavior of carriers, must accommodate themselves to both competition 
and monopoly, because neither can be eliminated. 

The problem is furUier complicated by the inescapabllity of public owner- ^ 
ship. Whereas, in the period of railroad supremacy, regulation was a 
definite alternative to public ownership, today the latter is inescapable 
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for a lar^^e lart of ir».estnent Ui ti*ar*sport. TJ.is po^cs tae new issue 
of'ci^iteria for putllo ir^vestr.ent and criteria for user chart^eo. We. in 
the city of Jack: ville, may see thlc dilemna within the ext^ressway and 
s^pid transit sy5'f;..»c serving our city. This is distinct fro.* the problem 
of regulation and i;\deper*dent of it. Fur the more, {.at lie ownerjhii- c.an 
no longer conprehend ti*e entire inland transport jysten and would not 
resolve the basic problern;! of economic allocatix^n and utilii^-ation of 
resouixjes. 



Problens of transportation have occupied the attention of the leejislative 
and executive branches of the federal government from Uie vei-y bei?i:.»iini; 
of this counti'y as a nation. Diey have been concerned with the proniotiou 
and development of different elements of the transport system *'rom time 
to time, and with thie regulation 0/ various modes, town to 19^10, the 
focal puint of regulation was the railroad; since then Uie otiier carriers 
and the relationship of those modes to the railroads has become increas- 
ingly important. Over the year-, the center of attention of national policy 
has been on rc^i^alation and puLlJc control. At the same time, there has 
been a threat deal of acti/ity in the promotion of transport, other than 
rail);uad, but until recently little consideration has been given to the 
coordination of promotional activities with policy; and to date scant 
recognition of the -need oT this and the implications of it have been 
afforded by government authorities, 

The enomous investment both public and private in transport today 
and the prospective requirements for the immediat^Zy ensuing decades, call 
for an enunciation of general objectives of public policy and governmeu' 
involvement in transportation. In strictly economic terms, this ca^i be 
set forth rather simply by saying that public policy requires the econoi.iic 
allocation and utilization of economic resources for the transport 
system as a whole, and among the modes vrfiich make up that system. V/hat 
this means i3 that the transport that to considered necessary for the 
country should be obtained at the lowest economic cost and utilized in 
the most efficient manner. 

To qeet the economic objectives of an efficient transport system, public 
policy must see to it that tax burdens, user charges, public aid, and laboi 
legislation are administered so as to eliminate, as far as possible, 
handicaps on any of the carriers. Public investment in transportation 
should be scrutinized in the light of the public need as measured by the 
best economic gauges possible. Even if an economic transport system 
were obtained by applying the foregoing criteria, there would remain the 
problem of national defense. Ihe transport problems of national defense 
will enlarge in any country. These cannot be gauged in the marketplace, 
and what is necessary to develop an adequate inland system for this purpose 
must be the result of the appraisal of military as well as other needs. 
Nevertheless, it is still incumbent upon these goverrjnental policies to 
obtain In the most economical way what is deemed necessary for the 
defense of V\e nation. 

The monopoly position of railroad transportation led to the growth of 
comprehensive control over rates and the rate level that today charac terizess 
our regulatory policy. An effective program for limiting profits to those 
which are fair also requires control of the costs which enter into the 
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calcalation of these profits. The costs which are competitively deter- 
mined can be accepted as reasonable or fair. Vlhat is a fair wage for a 
strategically organized labor, however, is another natter; and so far, 
we have lacked adequate criteria by which to measure this. Ihe impact of 
changing technology on labor relations remains to be seen. Technology has 
re.olutionized tr^trsportation in the last few years; competition has now 
becosie the order of the day, and even though labor organizations have 
been able to naintain monopolistic positions in some segments, they no 
longer deal with nanagenient that enjoys the same powers to any signifi- 
carit degree. Consequently, if transportation remains in private hands 
and if it cannot, depend upon the government for subsidy, labor costs in 
transportation will have to conform to general competitive conditions. 
IhiiJ may make it possible for labor problems to be settled through the 
medlati of collective bargaining, and it may also make it possible to 
develop niuans of adjusting labor disputes other than by strikes. Radical 
rcvijion of existing labor legislation for transportation is necessary, 
however, if this is to tuke place. 



Jg-rvnary v^tatement . A balanced and efficiently functioning system of trans- 
portation e^oential to the public welfare. Adequate transportation 
enhances the political, social, and cultural unity of a country, state, 
county, or city, and is an integral part of the production and distri- 
tution of goods and services. Government has a responsibility to promote 
or*provide for Uic development and maintenance of systems of transporta- 
tion to meet the demands of its people, l^^nsportation goals are 
subordinate to other public and private goals, and should not" be considered 
as ends in themselves. 3ut because of the great power of transport to 
shape hatian activities, it requires special attention. Ihe goal of govern- 
ment in transportation should be; 

To faciliUte social, economic, cultural, and recreation interaction. 

Overall Goal: Optimise the Movement of People and Goods 

How to achieve this goal through statement of objectives: 

1. Provide transportation that satisfies transport requirements: 

a. Convenience 

b. Safety for the user 

c. Promote economy 

2. Pimote efficiency 

a. Provide an economical system 

b. Provide coordination between modes 

0. Provide coordination between transportation and other acti lties 

3. Promote sciial well-being 

d. Provide accessibility to all educational, religious, cultural, 

recreational, medical, and other needed facilities 

b. Maintain a healtly business climate 

c, Pi\)mote desirable distribution activity 
k. Protect people and their environment 

a. Pi\)vide maximum safety 

b. Achieve maximum environmental sensitivity 

c. Mininize disruption of communities 
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SOCIAL AMD £MVIROtn^^£?;TAL COtlSIDERATIOM.^ IN 7ni\M.'^PnnTATlON 

Dr. Warren Rose, ChaU-man, lej/artnent of Transportation umi Wij;tics, 
College of Business ..^ninistration, University of 'iorUi i'loriJa. 



How does transportation impact upon ^jcial una unvirorrnental coN^idei-u- 
tions? What are CJie benefits anJ co^ts of traiupurtation ao ttiey relate 
to these factors? How can incorporate some subject matter covering* 
these areas into our curriculum^ Iliese are some of tiie .^ue^tioas uant 
to explore in this session. 

Our objective's during this period are two -fold. First, we want^Jto,se)ca^ilue 
the impact of transportation upon social ana environmental ijjue^V" Second, 
we would like to offer some subject rrSitter for possible u^e by sUulent.* at 
the senior high and community college levels. 

The social significance of transportation i:i best vinderstoud by iJ en ti Ty- 
ing the attendant benefits and costs, on the plus zldL» the unification of 
people is an important social factor. One nation, one people, one ^''oal. 
j^e are not divisible. Ihe exhibit at Disneyland, "lt»s a .'^nall World .,ftur 
All," exemplifies the unity concept. 

"Hie rise and growth of cities, made possible by improved transportation, 
carry social benefits. These include, cultural interchange, like mtotia^; 
like, modem city living, and cxcnant^e of ideas. Foi -example, a i^erson 
interested in a symphony in the 19th centui^ would hi..' been able to 
realize this dream. Today, symphonies cii-t a way uf life available to almost 
everyone. Ihe cultural traditionsi of religion, food, beiiavior, and beliefs 
today are available to use. Aitiiodt transportation, we would be unav/arc of 
them or unable to practice them. 

The factor of mobility also aecerves notice. The ability to travel, to see, 
to visit, and to touch is a reality because of transportation. We can 
travel aljT)ost anywhere in ttie world for special events, cultural observa- 
tions, or relaxation. Uo distance barriers retard our mobility. 

Finally, transportation ^an be thought of as a status symbol, important to 
some of us. Whether it be a Mercedes Bens, Chris Craft, or a small Cessna, 
possession of It immediately stamps us as having risen above the group. 
Uke it or not, ownership of these goods clearly gives us status. 

The social considerations of transportation also pcse some critical problems 
to us. Over 55 » 000 people annually are killed on the highways — a serious 
loss of our population, and also the suffering and anguish of relatives 
and friends is highly disturbing. The occasional air crash and rail catas- 
troplie further add to the total. A very serious problem, and one in which 
we have not made notable progress. 

Th? decay of cities and highways also is a social evil. Transportation iias 
altered communities, and literally destroyed some of them. The neu it.^cr- 
state highway may be the last word in highway engineering, but the ..oclal 
impact of older highways and streets is often dehabilitating to residents. 
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Similarly, abandonei riiiX terainals, warehouses, anJ freight yards do not 
adJ .Tiach to the social progress of people. Ifideed, tiiese infrastructures 
often contribute to the moral decay of people. 

1\w act of hijack.int; ~- either aircraft or trailer does little for our 
wjclil pwwtaru. cjncera, fear, and danger uf these events have affected 

all jf ua, arii «L are unclear as how to cope nlth them. Why transportation 
faailitieo for the^e hijackings? Obviously, the quick get-away, the big 
i.*yback, the lirrJted rijk of capture, and the dramatics of the. at tempts 
ma»ce transportation a likely target. After all, who could get excited 
.ibuut a warehouse robbery, and how would you stop a football game? At any 
rate, the social consequences of hijackings are mot undesirable. 

■aiU3, we can jet the positive and negative social values attached to trans- 
portation. We are not asked to make Jud^ents but, rather, to note the 
sitjnif Icance of transportation in the social environment. Transportation 
clearly is widely encompassing economic lilly, socially, and politically. 

In recunl yuar^, the er:vtronmental aspects of transportation have appeared 
front and center stage. Hie economists refer to them as social costs. 
Ihese CsiSts affect many persons in indirect ways, and total society must 
bear the burden oi tne activities. Because transportation is so broad, 
there are several .social costs arising from the providing of movement 
services. 

Air ijollution is clearly a social cost. Most vehicles are povvered by an 
internal cjnbuoti&n engine, insulting in some serious discharge* problems 
of air {.ollation. Carbon monoxide, gaseouo hyarocarbons, and nitrogen 
oxide compounds are illustrative of the wastes. 

Water pollution also resalLr> from transportation. Oil spills and land 
spillj occasionally occar, causing extensive damage to wildlife, fish, and 
wateivays. You prolyl uan remember the destruction in the Canta Barbara 
Channell off Califonu, //hun an oil tanker exploded, destroying life in its 
</ake. Similarly, pipeline breaks can contaminate waterways. 

Noise pollution also is evident to those of us who live near airports or 
highways. TYio din of the city, the Jarring incessancy of airport activity, 
and the ceaseless traffic of the freeway all affect the quality uf life. 
AlthougJi cilencero have biiea placed on airci»aft and ::oning restrictions 
have been applied near airports, the noise aspect i;j still with us. 

What iw Jon^? Jntil recently, nothing would be the correct answer. 

Or, actions taken have been a local basis. Ihe 1970* s, however, have wit- 
nessed a number of changes, iihission control devices on vehicles will be 
required on new .T.odels by 1975 a national level. Lead- free gasoline is 
now a;aUable. lighter legislation of safety factors has passed regarding 
refiniag, extracting, and distributing of fuels. Billboard prohibitions on 
interstate higJiways are imposed. Each day legislators are closely examin- 
ing transportation activities in tems of pollution. 

Ihe big issue, though, is cost. Controversy exists over who will pay the 
cost of .decreasing the noise level or reducing air pollution. Do the 
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^ benefits of the transportation system outstrip its costs? These are hard 
questions we must face in the future. Can we afford progress at the 
expense of the environment? Are you personally willing to pay higher 
prices and taxes for this protection? 
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TRAnSPOHTATION SDUCATIOM: TiiS RACINE EXPERISHCE 

Mr. Peter E. «otj«nsen, Pomer national Director of Education, Delta IIu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity. 

'■ ■ 

As a concept, Transportation is a natura"^ theme around which specific 
curricular activities can be gen«i*atecl to stimulate the student's increas- 
ing development of his thinking skills an^ processes. Students of any 
school age, including teachers, counselors, administrators, have personally 
experienced various means, methods and linkages of transportation systems. 
These experiences are tangible and have been encountered in personally 
meaningful ways. Many locally available materials and resources are 
accessible for the teaciiur to help focus upon this critical concept of 
human social living. As transportation is a critical reality in both the 
individual's own life, and to others in his community, it truly lends 
itself to relevant, direct involvement acquiring an awareness of the 
influence of transportation on society. 

Raeine Unified recognized that emphasis upon transportation could be 
attempted by identifying some of the basic concepts and generalizations 
from the social science disciplines. The material developed was supple- 
mental to complement thu social science curriculum in the elementary 
grades known '*l^\e World in Which we Work." 

the original objective of Racine Unified social science department was 
develuunent of materials for grades one through twelve^ sequenced and 
becoming more sophisticated. IViis would be accomplished by developing new 
materials such as transportation teaching manuals for elementary grades. 
Ihe secondary grades would include a transportation "readings book," 
bibliography of transportation materials such as audio-visual, pamphlets, 
books and trade magazines. Racine Unified is currently using manuals 
written for grade three and four. Ilie focus of these manuals is toward 
specific thinking skills for the student through particular activities. 
These activities involve teacher and student, stressing participation of 
the student as an individual who rmlses questions, synthesizes new knowledge 
with existing personal knowledge and discovers new insights. The teacher 
role is predominately one of supporting and contributing to the student 
processes. 

General Objectives ; 

1. Provide learning experiences that will aid in building 
attitudes, skills and understanding essential to personal 
growth; 

2. Help each student to function as a responsible member of 
a group and to ^in a sense of civic responsibility; 

3. Aid each student to beco,nc independent in problem solving; 
Provide activities that will enable the student to achieve 
definite goals and to express himself through creative work; 

5. Help the student to recognize the diversity of jobs in 
transportation as well as the relationships among the various 
modes of ti-ansportation; 

6. Stimulate esthetic expression through music, art and 

language arts. 
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7. Develop an awareness of how transportation affects the 
student, his conmunity and nation. 

8. Offei' continuous learning experience (plannin*; by 
improvisation by teacher/counselor). 

The Racine Unified Fourth Jimde social studies currioulati centers around 
the study of the City of Racine and thd Jtate with sons comparisons made 
between other regions of the world. Ihe aecond part of this manual con- 
tains specific teachings activities which teachers u.ie to develop the 
concepts and genorali::ation3 identified. A biography of ti-aasportation 
tjooka is included with a listing of transportation .Tiusoa-a^, exhibits and 
transportation markers within the State. 

The third and fourth grade manuals are included in a social studies kit 
available to all teachers upon their request from the Ins true lioaal 
Materials Tenter. Sufficient reproductions of these transportation materi- 
als wan ^a\i ly Hacine JniCiod. Ihe third Grade manual Includes 35mm filn 
strips and U{-e^ title! "het's Visit a Trucking Co?.ipany". and "Let»s Visit 
a Railroad." 

Ihe Fourth :iraJj material includes tran3parencies of the City, State, 
Ec^jion, aui Jjufitry for tracing expansion of the transportation concept. 
Aluo :n:luJli.1 arc 3Smii color slides shotting familiar local streets, high- 
ways, automobiles, trucks by comparison— titled "'Ihen and .Vow." A 
transparency for vehicle i^jgiscration (various) 1? also included. 

Ceven activitiea urj included in the Fourth Grade manual. Ihe third Grade 
manual includes five aUivities with additional activities juch as field 
tripe, clajjroj.n juests and diaplays. Matching cu.'^ricular experiences in 
transportation with other learnings inclide Language Arts, Mathematicj, 
Physical Education, Playground, Reading, Science and Spelling. 

It shoull be noted, this is one approach to "transportation education" 
K through IV. With approaches and methods to education being challenged, 
aad in -niny areac changed by today »s established values ta^ibllng about, 
a balance tetwjon a'/ocational and vocational transportation education 
should be considered for the student. 
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TRANSPORTATION r/JBJECT MATTER AND CURKICULU!^ SECTION 

iuncl Moierator. Ur, Warren Rose, Chairaan, Department of Trarwportation 
and Logistics, University of Horth Florida, 



Ihe first part of tnc jLnainar waj devoted to acquainting the registrants 
with the significance arid i>ervaiivenes3 of transportation. Following 
tnia bxvad orientation, tht; attendees were divided into two groups. One 
t;roap Icanied at>oat career opportunities, while the second group examined 
traaoportatlon subject mitter for possible inclusion in secondary school 
curricula. 

ilti^ section oamnarltf.L'j the findings and recoTunendationa of the curriculum 
group. 

The Objectives of the session were as follows. 



suggest and present transportation subject matter for 
inclusion in high school curricula in teims of historical, 
econonlc, political, and social considerations; 

identify transportation infomation sources for use by 
teachera,' 

review the experiences of other school districts in terns 
of teaching transportation, in order to discover liow to 
incorporate transportation material in high school curricula 
and to identify Uie inherent curricula restraints. 



Hie se^ijion was balanced in the se:ise of giving and receiving information, 
speaker resources from the University presented subject matter relation- 
oiiipo, while Uie r^tJlstrants su^ested ways for including transportation 
material in the curricula. 

Ihe first ijession was designed for the purpose of presenting subject matter 
in transporUtlon which coald be used in the classroom. Four professors 
from the Department of Ti-ansportation from UNF attempted to expand the 
Knowledge base of T;he registrants regarding transp'^rtation. 

Ihe seconjl oooslon examined and identified infomation resources in trans- 
portation. Tex to, patilications, periodicals, audio-visual aids, associa- 
tions, goverament agencies, flms, and individuals were included in the 
presentation. In adiition to the original Infonnation packet given to all 
registrants at tiie Uo^jlixiing of the seminar, two additional lists were pre- 
pared and distributed to the curriculum persons. 

The experiences of othur wiuhool districts in the nation regarding transpor- 
tation were re/icwjd. Altiiou^jh these pioneering efforts were confined 
largely to thu lo/^er t^radea, the woivc of Racine (Wisconsin), the State of 
New Jersey, Mlami-Uide (Florida ), and Minneapolis (Minnesota) were cited. 
The thrust of all of theoe programs was the creation of an awareness of 
txtinsportatiort, with employment opportunities reoeivlng only limited 
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attention. Unfortunately, carriculuTi developujut at UiH sjcon^lary level 
was viewed as minimal or even non-existent. 

The third session involved the retjlstrants in jlu active role. Hiey cited 
the conmunications program ^acki^e oC the liell Tolephone Cyjtein and the 
health services project oy J. J. Put lie Health Cei^vice as examplea of hoV 
special project progx»araj can developed. Ihe t;roup further opined that 
transportation had to be developed U3 an interJisciplinai'y ;>ubject, rather 
than as an independent or special interest subject. Carriculum time 
restraints vere noted, alon^ wi;h tUc .ijed for involvement with transpor- 
tation through employment. In jaaTiary, the academic environment of Che 
high school wjis reviewed, and reco.Tanefidationy fo.? ^ abject .natter development 
were made. j 

The fourth session was devoted to the develor^me.it of a unit of instruction 
in transportation. Directed by a faculty person in secondary edu^^ation, 
the group proceeded lo construct a omall instructional package for urban 
transit. Ihe procedures flowed as follows: 



1. Perception of major ideas and concepts presented during 
the Seminar; 

2. Selection of one idea or concept and development of 
sub-concepts; 

3. Identification of unit objectives; 

Development of activities to teach the concept of urban 
transit; 

5. Selection and utilization of teaching aids ah:i resources; 
and 

6. Presentation of the topic of urban transit. 

The group decided that urban transportation would be the be^t topic to 
interest and infonn Jacksonville high school students about transportation. 
The congestion of the city, the development of additional bridges across 
the ot. Johns River, the experiences and knowledge of the students, and 
the need for transport planning all contributed to topic selection. View- 
ing transportation as a contemporary issue or problem was 3een to be the 
most effective method of subject introduction and discussion. 

A summary of the curriculum secti-n program of the Seminar indicated two 
major divisions. Uie initial part consisted of expanding the Knowledge base 
of the registrants through possible subject matter inclusion, infonnotion 
sources, and the experiences of ;t..:r school districts. Ihe final phase jf 
the program combined tlie hv^w transportation knowledge base of the partici- 
pants with their eAperience in student and curriculum development. in order 
to develop a viaole transportation unit for use in the secondary schools. 
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•Rds section of the Seminar produced significant dialogue and knowledge 
exchange. Based on the comments of the participants, the following 
recommendations for involving people in transportation are made: 

Transportation needs greater public relations and information 
dissemination . 

Ihe group .^as amazed to discover how significant transportation is in an 
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economy as well as the natiber of organizations and activities related to 
transportatl or , The Seminar reconfimed the thoughts of many of us relat- 
ing to the ..eed for infomlng more people about transportation. We talk 
among ourselvcj without recognizing the need for sharing our infomatlon 
with others. Whether It be for purposes of employment, an enlightened 
citizenry, or for resolving transport issues, the need to Involve more 
people is critical. 

Instructional units about transportation are needed for secondary 
school curricula . 

Other than historical developments of transport modes and facilities,, 
therti are no available curriculum modules about transportation. Ihe 
registrants Indicated a 'Willingness to use material If It was available. 
Research on Infomation sources revealed valuable Infomation on a seg- 
mented basis, but no package or unit of instruction was Identified. 

iVic grouj^ t*Aprej.^c'd a stx*ong preference for approaching transportation on 
a Ijcal onyirormcnt and contemporary issue basis. By having the students 
belnt; able to relate to something they have seen or experienced, the topic 
immediately has relevance. Hie development of a written module on either 
of these topics, combined with a list of huinan resources and poss.ibl2 
student projects, would be welcomed and utilized. 

An addltloria* recsxnmendatlon for this project Included a Joint effort be- 
tween the transportation specialist and a high school text writer. The 
need for professional and technical Infomation written In a secondary 
school style was recognized. In order to gain student acceptance. 

Career opportunities ind requirements in transportation are 
needed by vocational-' echnlcal teachers and occupational 
specialists . 

Hicae individual,! are billing and happy to Incorporate transportation 
careers \n t-jeir kit baj if someone would Identify the career possibili- 
ties and requirements. For example, they would like to see Job descrip- 
tions written on rating and billing claries, dispatchers, truck and engine 
maintenance people, etc. Although many of the positions are Identified In 
other categories, the:ie teachers feel that there are some unique trans- 
portation pojitlono which should be categorized separately in addition to 
driving a truck. 

The role of women in transportation needs to be Identified . 

Moot of the attendees were females who inevitably asked the speakers about 
carjer opportunities, similarly, the matter of creating Interest In trans- 
portation iuoujs among women was a compelling one. Ihe responses by speakers 
were polite, but the failure to Identify specific careers was evident. It 
wuj ciiually difficult to elicit female Interest in general transportation 
matters. 

Both tiie private and public sectors of the economy must develop employment 
positions as well as infomation about these positions. Other than the 
traditional office skills, computer programming, or customer service 
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representative, the place of women in transportation i3 a.iclear. Tlic 
Seminar clearly has indicated that manpower aeedo re^aixlia^; wanon iiavo not 
been established. 

Additional seniaars are needed to assess the results of d profx^sod 
transportation unit in high school curricula * 

A most rewarding task would be to develop an instructional unit about 
transportation for seconaary jc iool curricula, to experiment with the unit 
at 3elec ted high schools, and to evaluate the learning experiences. Ihe 
group attending this Seminar e .pressed a desire to use ti-ansportation 
niaterial and, In fact, saggestjd some of the instructional techalquej to 
be employed. They also expi-essed a willingness to have a UNF faculty 
member present the material ovcy a one- or two-hour time frame. 
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